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Chronicle 


The War.—After several days of comparative inac- 
tivity, broken by minor engagements during which the 
British advanced their positions east of Robecq and the 
Germans gained ground southwest of 
Festubert, the latter launched two 
massed attacks, one in the Lys valley 
and the other between the Somme and the Avre. In the 
former they gained and have held important positions 
which imperil Ypres and constitute a new menace to the 
channel ports; in the latter they made an important ad- 
vance, but subsequently were forced to relinquish almost 
all their gains. 

Having secured their recently captured positions on 
the Messines ridge, the Germans brought up heavy re- 
inforcements and drove the British out of Wytschaete. 
Later they took St. Eloi. Then they 
began their attack on Mount Kemmel, 
advancing on it from the north, east 
and south. Moving forward from Wytschate they forced 
the British back to the village of Vierstraat, reaching high 
ground northeast of Mount Kemmel, from which they 
shelled the hill itself and made their way along its western 
slopes. At the same time they moved forward from 
Wulverghem and took the ridge lying east of the hill. 
Further south, near Dranoutre, they tried to reach the 
southern slopes of the hill, but failed. Having thus sur- 
rounded Mount Kemmel on three sides, they stormed the 
summit. As a consequence the Allied forces abandoned 
Vierstraat, Dramoutre and Vieugelhoek. The Germans 
then advanced and took La Clytte, Locre and Croix 
Poperinghe, but subsequently were driven out of La 
Clytte. Locre has changed hands five times. Voorme- 
zeel was taken by the Germans but was lost by them. 
Around Ypres the British have withdrawn their lines to 
the positions held in 1914. 

Simultaneously with the attack on Mount Kemmel, the 
Germans made another vigorous thrust towards Amiens. 
On a high plateau nine and a half miles east of the city 
and midway between the Somme and 
the Avre rivers, the town of Villers- 
Bretonneux is situated. On Wednes- 
day the Germans advanced on it, making their way over 
the plateau and along its northern and southern slopes. 
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The British had to retire from the town to the woods im- 
mediately to the west. This retirement expbsed the 
French and Americans in the village of Hangard, a short 
distance to the south, and as a consequence it had to be 
abandoned. Later counter-attacks were made on both 
places, with the result that Villers-Bretonneux is again 
entirely in the hands of the Allies, and most of Hangard. 

During the week the offensive was resumed by the Al- 
lies at all sectors of the Balkan front. The British, 
French, Italian and Serbians attacked the Central Pow- 
ers throughout the line, concentrating 
their efforts on the Albanian posi- 
tions, the bend of the Cerna south- 
east of Monastir and south of Doiran. No important re- 
sults were achieved by the offensive, which lasted two 
days and is generally regarded as having for its purpose 
to prevent the transfer of Austrian and Bulgarian troops 
to the Western front, rumors of which have been current 
for some time. 

During the night of April 23 a sensational raid was 
made on the naval bases of the Germans in Flanders. The 
attack was similar in object to that attempted by Lieu- 
tenant Hobson at Santiago and by 
Admiral Togo at Port Arthur, and 
resembled in some respects the land- 
ing of the Allies at Gallipoli. The British aimed at block- 
ing the channels of the harbors of Ostend and Zeebrugge, 
and at cutting off from the mainland the mole that juts 
out in a semicircle from the latter place and protects 
both the harbor and the canal leading to Bruges. The 
attack was fairly successful. A large portion of the 
fairway of the harbor of Ostend was closed. At Ostend 
not only was a gap of about 120 feet made in the mole, 
but the channel has been effectively blocked by two 
sunken ships lying in the form of a V. The German 
dredger which is necessary to keep the channel open 
even under favorable circumstances was destroyed. 

The important details of the attack, as nearly as can 
be gleaned from British accounts, seem to have been as 
follows: Under cover of a storm, a thick artificial fog 
and a dense screen of smoke, six obsolete British cruisers, 
from twenty to thirty years old, five of them filled with 
cement, and supported by auxiliary ships, destroyers, fast 
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motor boats and launches, crept along the Belgian coast 
from Nieuport to Ostend and Zeebrugge. Unfortunately 
the wind changed and revealed their approach to the 
Germans, who immediately opened fire. In spite of this 
the British steamed into both harbors. Two cruisers, 
filled with cement were run aground and sunk in the 
harbor at Ostend, one in the channel and the other 
slightly off its course. Two other cruisers, filled with 
cement, were sunk in the channel at Zeebrugge, a third 
grounding before accomplishing the same object. Motor 
boats took off and rescued the crews. 

A sixth cruiser, the Vindictive, accompanied by two 
large ferry boats carrying volunteers who acted as a 
storming party, by fast motor boats which destroyed 
most of the craft in the harbor, and by two old sub- 
marines filled with explosives, made for the mole. Their 
principal object was to divert attention from the opera- 
tions aimed at blocking the harbor, but they had as a 
subsidiary purpose to inflict as much damage as possible. 
The submarines tried to reach the piling approach to the 
mainland. One of them, it is believed, went astray, but 
the other reached its objective. The crew, abandoning 
the vessel just as the fuse was lighted, saw a terrific 
explosion take place, and after being exposed in the water 
to the German fire were picked up. The Vindictive 
reached the mole, rammed and demolished a German 
destroyer, and in spite of fearful losses landed troops. 
After maintaining its position for an hour, during which 
considerable damage was done to defenders, to the bat- 
tery, to the submarine and destroyer depots and to the 
seaplane base, the storming party was recalled and the 
Vindictive sailed out of the harbor and returned to 
Dover. 

Reports to the effect that Germany has submitted to 
Holland an ultimatum, that the German Minister has 
retired from The Hague and the Dutch Minister from 
Berlin, and that the two countries are 
on the verge of war, far from being 
confirmed, have been officially denied. 
All that is known for certain is “that the matter is a 
very serious one” and that it is concerned with the 
resumption ‘of the question of permitting Germany to 
transport sand and gravel through Limbourg. This much 
is known from the statement of the Dutch Foreign Min- 
ister, Jonkheer von Loudon, made on April 25 in the 
First Chamber of Parliament. Late dispatches seem to 
indicate that the dispute is in a fair way to adjustment 
through concessions made by Holland. 

On April 26 the text of the assurance given by Presi- 
dent Wilson to Greece was published in Washington 
and Athens. It reads as follows: 


Holland’s Diffi- 


culties 


The people of the United States view 
with admiration the unselfishness and cour- 
age with which the Greek people, animated 
by that love of liberty and devotion to right which they have 
inherited from a long line of heroic ancestors, are fighting to pre- 
serve the freedom for which their patriotic forefathers valiantly 
fought. Claiming similar ideals and moved by the same princi- 
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ples of right and justice, the Government and people of the 
United States are determined that the fullest possible measure 
of assistance shall be rendered to Greece and that her integrity 
shall be preserved and her rights secured in any final negotiations 
for peace that shall take place. 


The President’s statement has been received with great 
satisfaction in Greece, as it lays to rest rumors that the 
Allies might seek to conciliate Bulgaria by concessions 
forced on Greece. 

Mr. Andrew Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, on April 22 introduced in the House of Com- 
mons the budget, which he said was the largest in the 
history of the world. He asked for 
$14,117,935,750, of which he pro- 
posed to borrow $10,118,198,250. The 
revenue for the last fiscal year had been $3,536,172,825, 
a large increase over that of the preceding year, and in- 
dicated a financial strength greater than any one could 
have imagined possible. At the end of the present year 
Great Britain’s total debt would be $39,900,000,000, and 
the debt of the Allies to Great Britain $8,160,000,000. 
Last year Great Britain lent to the Allies, $2,535,000,000, 
and the United States to Great Britain, $4,750,000,000. 
A plan was under consideration by which the United 
States will undertake to finance the Allies, and Great 
Britain will confine her efforts to financing herself. If 
Great Britain can succeed in the latter project it will be 
the test of the nation’s financial stability. 

The new taxation scheme, which is to be as large as is 
possible without hampering the conduct or the war, in- 
cluded increased rates of taxation on postage, incomes, 
spirits, tobacco, sugar and many luxuries. Russia’s debt 
to Great Britain, Bonar Law declared, was not a bad 
debt in his opinion, because sooner or later there would 
be a stable government which would require capital for 
the exploitation of Russia’s great resources. This cap- 
ital could not be obtained unless Russia assumed the na- 
tion’s debts. 

Of Germany’s financial condition he had the following 
to say: 


Great Britain’s 
Budget 


Germany’s daily expenditure is $31,250,000, practically the same 
as the British, but the German total does not include various 
charges borne by the Central Governments here. The total Ger- 
man votes of credit amounts at the present time to $31,000,000,000. 
Assuming that the German estimates would be realized, the total 
taxation levied by the German Government will amount to $1,- 
825,000,000 as against $5,220,000,000 in Great Britain. This is 
not enough to pay the interest on the war debts accumulated. 
The German balance sheet, reckoned on the same basis as the 
British, with the interest on the sinking fund, pensions and pre- 
war expenditure, is $3,600,000,000 yearly. With an additional 
permanent imperial revenue of $600,000,000, the total additional 
revenue becomes $925,000,000. This amount added to the pre- 
war revenue brings the total up to $167,000,000, showing a deficit 


‘of $1,925,000,000. 


Such a state of affairs in England, he added, would 
mean that national bankruptcy was not far distant. 

The revelations of Prince Lichnowsky, published in 
various continental papers, and recently appearing in 
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translation in England and the United States, destroy the 
illusion that Germany began the war in 
German Revelations self-defense. They were first published 
without the Prince’s knowledge and 


were circulated by a relative of his in the interests of. 


peace. The Prince was formerly German Ambassador 
to Vienna and London. The following extract is very 
condemnatory : 


(1) We encouraged Count Befchtold to attack Servia, though no 
German interest was involved, and the danger of a world war 
could not but be known to us—whether we knew the text of the 
ultimatum is absolutely indifferent. (2) In the days between 
July 23 and 30, 1914, when M. Sazonoff declared with emphasis 
that he could not suffer an attack on Servia, rejected the British 
mediation proposals, though Servia, under Russian and British 
pressure, had accepted almost the entire ultimatum, and although 
an agreement as to the two questionable reports was easily to be 
reached, and Count Berchtold was actually prepared to be satis- 
fied with the Servian answer. (3) On July 30, when Count 
Berchtold wished to draw back, and without Austria being 
attacked on the mere mobilization of Russia, sent an ultimatum 
to Petersburg, and on July 31 declared war on the Russians, 
though the Czar had pledged his word that so long as negotia- 
tions were still going on he would not let a single man march, 
consequently deliberately destroyed the possibility of a peaceable 
settlement. 

It is not to be wondered at if, in view of these incontestable 
facts, outside Germany the entire civilized world lays on us the 
sole blame for the world war. Is it not intelligible that our ene- 
mies declared themselves unable to rest till a system has been 
destroyed which forms a standing menace to our neighbors? 
Must they not otherwise fear to have to take up arms again in a 
few years, and once more to see their provinces overrun and 
their towns and villages destroyed? 


These admissions are very damaging. 

The whole document deserves careful study, for it 
throws much light on German methods. A letter from 
R. von Wild, of the German War Ministry, to Captain 
von Papen, the attaché at Washington, has recently been 
published, in which it is requested that information be 
gathered as to how the revolutionists blew up railroad 
trains in Mexico. The letter, which contains the phrase 
“in the event of a European war,” and bears the signifi- 
cant date of March 12, 1914, seems to lend confirmation 
to Lichnowsky’s statements. 

The publication of Prince Lichnowsky’s memorandum 
caused a storm of angry comment in Germany in which 
the Government and especially the militarist party were 
charged with responsibility for the war. Accordingly 
Herr von Jagow, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
at the time the war began, was instructed to write an 
article calculated to offset the impression produced by 
the memorandum. He was far from successful. Among 
other things he said: 


I by no means share the opinion prevalent among us today that 
England laid all the mines for the outbreak of the war; on the 
contrary, I believe in Sir Edward Grey’s love of peace and in his 
earnest wish to arrive at an agreement with us. But he had 
allowed himself to become entangled too far in the net of the 
Franco-Russian policy; he no longer found the way out, and he 
did not prevent the world war, something that he could have 
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done. Neither was the war popular with the English people. 
Belgium had to serve as a battlefield. 


The entire text appeared in the New York Times for 
April 28, which commented on Lichnowsky’s memoran- 
dum, Von Jagow’s reply, and the German editorial pro- 
nouncements concerning the subject as follows: 


German attempts to refute and explain away the charges con- 
tained in the famous memorandum in which Prince Lichnowsky 
lays the responsibility for the outbreak of the world war at the 
door of the German Foreign Office and the militarist elements 
controlling it have only resulted in corroborating the Prince’s 
statements and in making the oft repeated assertion that Ger- 
many is fighting a war for self-defense so ridiculous that it is 
now generally discredited even in the Kaiser’s Empire. 


The German press finds comfort in the reflection that 
Von Hindenburg’s sword, unlike Berlin diplomacy, has 
made no blunders. 


Belgium.—The “ Lion of Flanders,” the outstanding 
hero of the war, Cardinal Mercier, has written to the 
Bishops of Germany and Austria this eloquent protest 

Cardinal Mercier’s ®Z2inst the seizure of church bells 

Letter and organs: 


My Very Dear Brethren: 

The painful tidings, announced semi-officially on February 8 
by the occupying power, have been confirmed. The bulletin of 
laws and edicts dated February 21 requires an inventory of the 
bells and organs of our churches. Informed by experience, we 
need not delude ourselves; the inventory of today is the signal 
for the requisition of tomorrow. The repeated protests of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, our appeal to the Chancellor of the Empire, 
appear thus far to have been in vain. 

Your Christian hearts will bleed. At a time when we are in 
such need of comfort, a veil of mourning will descend upon our 
land, covering like a shroud our every day. It is to be for 
Catholic Belgium an interminable Way of the Cross. 

It is true, is it not, dear brethren, that we should have borne 
this sorrow, added to so many others, if it had concerned our- 
selves alone, but this time the rights of God, of Our Saviour, 
Jesus, the freedom of the Church and of her heritage are to be 
sacrificed to what is calles necessity. That is, to the military 
need of our enemies. The freedom of the Church lies in her 
complete independence with regard to all secular powers, not 
alone in her teachings of the Word, in the administering of the 
Sacraments, in the untrammelled relations between all ranks of 
her Hierarchy, but also in the publishing and applying of her 
disciplinary decrees, in the conservation and administration of 
her temporal heritage. 

In the execution of this duty of our pastoral office we protest, 
dear brethren, against the injury which the forcible seizure of 
church property will cause to the liberty of our mother, the Holy 
Church. We add that the removal of the bells without the con- 
sent of the religious authorities and despite their protests will 
be a sacrilege. 

_The bell is, in fact, a sacred object, its function is sacred. It 
is a consecrated object; that is to say, it is devoted irrevocably 
to Divine service. It has been not only blessed, but anointed by 
the Bishop with the holy oil and the holy chrism, just as you 
were anointed and consecrated at holy Baptism; just as anointed 
and consecrated as the priest’s hands which are to touch the 
Consecrated Wafer. 

The function of the bell is holy. The bell is sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost, says the liturgy: Sanctificetur a Spiritu Sancto, to 
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the end that, in its voice, the faithful shall recognize the voice 
of the Church calling her children to hasten to her breast. 

It announced your initiation into Christian life, your Confirma- 
tion, your First Communion. It announced, dear parents, your 
Christian marriage; it weeps for the dead; thrice daily it marks 
the mystery of the Incarnation; it recalls the immolation of the 
Lamb of God on the altar of sacrifice; it sings the joys of Sab- 
bath rest, the cheer of our festivals of Christmas, of Easter, of 
Pentecost. Her prayers are associated with all the events and 
all the great memories, happy or unhappy, of the fatherland. 

Yes, the seizure of our bells will be a profanation; whosoever 
assists in it will lend the hand to a sacrilege. 

The Catholic Bishops of Germany and Austria will not deny 
these principles. If their patriotism has wrung from them con- 
cessions which must have cost their religious spirit dear, patriot- 
ism with us confirms, on the contrary, the law of resistance. We 
would be betraying the Church and the fatherland were we so 
cowardly as to permit without a public act of reprobation the 
seizure of metal to be converted by the enemy into engines of 
destruction, destined to carry death into the ranks of the heroes 
who are sacrificing themselves for us. 

The authorities, strangers to our beliefs, will not be greatly 
moved, I fear, by the protest, however worthy of respect, of our 
religious consciences; but at least they should remember their 
given word and not tear up a juridical code which their believers 
have elaborated with us and promulgated. Morality has force of 
law for governments as for individuals. 


His Eminence then cites the Hague Convention and 
continues as follows: 


Evidently bells and organs are not necessary to supply the 
needs of the army of occupation; they lie in the domain of 
private property, are destined for the exercise of Catholic wor- 
ship. 

The transformation of these articles of the Church into war 
munitions will be, therefore, a flagrant violation of international 
law, an act of force perpetrated on the weaker by the stronger, 
because he is the stronger. 

We Belgians, who have never wished nor acted other than well 
toward Germany, we are the weak ones. I call you all to witness, 
brethren, is it not true that prior to 1914 a current hospitality 
was turning our trusting hearts toward those who are today 
so harshly oppressing us? You will remember that on the very 
day of the invasion, the first lines that flowed from my pen 
spoke to you of those whom we have the sorrow to call our 
enemies. For four years Germany has been rewarding us. 
Nevertheless, we will not rebel. Weewill not seek in desperate 
recourse to material force the sudden triumph of our rights. 
Courage does not reside in passionate impulse but in self-mastery. 
We will offer to God in reparation for the sacrilege which is 
about to be committed against Him, and for the final success of 
our cause, our supreme sacrifice. 

In the name of the freedom of the Church, in the name of the 
sanctity of the Catholic religion, in the name of international law, 
we condemn and reprove the seizure of the bells and organs of 
our churches; we forbid the clergy and faithful of our diocese 
to cooperate toward their removal; we refuse to accept the price 
of the sacred objects taken from us by violence. 

Strong in invincible hope, we await the hour of our God. 

D. J. CarpINAL MERCIER, 
Archbishop of Malines. 


Not long after this letter had been made public the 
Kaiser, so dispatches say, forbade the bells and organs 
to be seized. 


Ireland.—The country is still intensely agitated over 
conscription. The workless day in protest against the 








draft was strictly observed except in certain parts of 
Ulster. The demonstration was well 
organized and showed that the anti- 
conscriptionists have full control of 
the forces which they have evoked. The Irish women 


Conscription and 
Home Rule 


‘are as active as the men. At a labor meeting held in 


Athlone women workers pledged themselves to under- 
take no work previously done by men, and they voted to 
oppose industrial as well as military conscription. Sinn 
Fein has warned the people to be prepared for an order 
in council immediately enforcing the Man Power act. The 
Nationalists declare that there is no sign of a change in 
the Cabinet’s plans and that preparations for carrying 
them out are complete and formidable. 

Passive resistance continues to be the policy advocated. 
It will probably take form in a refusal to answer ques- 
tions or to recognize tribunals. Dillon and his follow- 
ers are still absent from Parliament, and, though the 
House of Commons is discussing a new bill which will 
impose heavy taxes on Ireland, the people have offered no 
objection to the absence of their representatives. No ex- 
pectations are entertained that any Home Rule bill will 
modify opposition to the draft, and, unfortunately, the 
action of Carson has lent a religious aspect to the contro- 
versy. On April 24 the Orange leader issued a letter in 
which he accused the Government of breaking its pledge 
with Ulster. The portions of the letter, with a synopsis 
of other parts, sent to the United States, are as follows: 

“The Government are on the point of introducing a Home 
Rule bill and have threatened to leave their posts in the hour of 
national danger unless it is carried into law. The Prime Minis- 
ter says that any pledges which stood in the way are to be 
scrapped because the war has lasted longer than was expected 
by those who gave them. It may perhaps lead to a clearer un- 
derstanding of the position in which Ulster is placed by this 
announcement to recall the sequence of events in relation thereto 
since 1914.” 

He then reviews in detail the history of the controversy during 
the war, his recital being devoted to showing that the Govern- 
ment broke a number of pledges to Ulster that no attempt would 
be made to force Ulster into a Home Rule scheme and that even 
when the Convention met the Government gave an understanding 
that legislation would only be introduced if a substantial agree- 
ment was reached, and that there could be no substantial agree- 
ment unless the representatves were assenting parties. He adds: 

“The Prime Minister admits now that no substantial agree- 
ment has been reached, and the Ulster delegates in a separate 
report tell us that no agreement was reached on any point of 
importance. Yet Mr. Lloyd George announces the introduction 
of a Home Rule bill for the whole of Ireland, which, it is gen- 
erally assumed, will be based on the majority report, from which 
the Ulster delegates unanimously dissented. Such is the story. 
The moral I will not attempt to draw.” 

On April 25 Carson wrote to the Secretary of the 
Ulster Unionist Council advising the reorganization of 
the machinery to oppose Home Rule and warning Ulster 
that it will be necessary to summon the Council’s com- 
mittee at the earliest moment after the publication of 
the bill by the Government. “ The position to be taken 
will be of the gravest possible character,” adds the Or- 
ange leader. 
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Freedom of Worship in the United States 


Tuomas J. LivincstTone, S.J. 


ship God according to the dictates of one’s con- 


’ 


B Y freedom of worship is meant “ freedom to wor- 


science.’’ Every person in the United States en- 
joys this liberty at present; the question is: What guar- 
antee has he that this freedom will not be curtailed or 
taken away? To determine this, it is necessary to know 
from what source this liberty is derived. Does it come 
from the Federal Government or from the State, or is it 
inherent in the individual? Evidently a man has a right 
to worship God all alone on a desert island as well as in a 
crowded city; and as this right belongs to him inasmuch 
as he is a rational creature, a human being, it is a natural 
and inalienable right which can neither be lost nor dele- 
gated to another. 

Our Government, both Federal and State, is carried 
on by delegated powers, as is clearly indicated in the 
Tenth Amendment of the Constitution: ‘“ The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” Now, as the right 
to religious worship is a natural and inalienable right, 
the people cannot delegate it to the Government, either 
State or Federal. 

But is this right recognized by the various States and 
by the United States in a practical way? One of the 
essential functions of government is to protect the rights 
of its subjects; does our two-fold Government give any 
guarantee that this right to freedom of worship will be 
always preserved and protected? We need only concern 
ourselves with the recognition of these rights by the Gov- 
ernment; for when a government officially recognizes a 
right of its subjects, it is bound by the very purpose of a 
government to protect its subjects in the exercise of that 
right. 

So far as the States are concerned, we can limit our 
examination to the thirteen original States; for no new 
State was admitted to the Union until it had inserted in 
its constitution a guarantee of freedom of worship, as 
will presently appear. After the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence most of the States, in accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the Continental Congress, framed a consti- 
tution in harmony with the principles of that document. 
In every one of these constitutions in force at the time 
of the passing of the First Amendment, 1791, there was 


a provision which guaranteed freedom of worship. This. 


guarantee was included in the Bill of Rights in those 
States that had drawn up one, otherwise it was contained 
in the Constitution itself. The Bill of Rights is the 
American equivalent of the Magna Charta of England. 
Thus (1) Virginia, in its famous Bill of Rights of 
1776 declares: “ That religion, or the duty which we 


owe. to our Creator, and the manner of discharging it, 
can be directed only by reason and conviction, not by 
force or violence; and therefore all men are equally en- 
titled to the free exercise of religion, according to tlfe 
dictates of conscience.” (2) Pennsylvania, 1776; (3) 
North Carolina, 1776, and (4) New Hampshire, 1784, 
declare freedom of worship to be a natural and inalien- 
able, or indefeasible, right. (5) Maryland, 1776, calls it 
a duty; (6) Massachusetts, 1780, a right and duty; (7) 
New Jersey, 1776, an inestimable privilege. The free 
exercise of religion is guaranteed by (8) Georgia, 1777; 
(9) New York, 1777; (10) Delaware, 1776; and (11) 
Rhode Island, in the Royal Charter of Charles II, 1663, 
to which it adhered until it formed a constitution in 1844. 
(12) Connecticut did not frame a constitution until 1818; 
in this it decreed: “ That the enjoyment of religious pro- 
fession and worship without discrimination shall be for- 
ever free.” (13) South Carolina, in its Constitution of 
1778, proclaimed a State religion; but in 1790 it gave this 
up, ratified the ten amendments (being the fourth State 
to do so), and within three months had drawn up and 
ratified a new constitution in which freedom of worship 
was fully guaranteed: “ The free exercise and enjoy- 
ment of religious profession and worship, without dis- 
crimination or preference, shall forever hereafter be al- 
lowed within this State to all mankind.” 

The first ten amendments to the Constitution were rat- 
ified in 1791, the first being as follows: ‘‘ Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of che press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievance.” This amendment is in 
the nature of a bill of rights by which Congress adds its 
guarantee to that of the States, declaring that these 
rights shall never be infringed upon. The example of 
South Carolina shows that the States considered them- 
selves bound to conform their constitutions to the pro- 
visions of this amendment. 

Freedom of worship was now forever secure in the 
original States; but regarding the States since admitted 
to the Union: is it equally secure in these? To answer 
this question it is only necessary to refer to the famous 
Ordinance of July 13, 1787, providing for the govern- 
ment of the North-West Territory (the only territory 
possessed by the United States at that time), and for the 
admission of States to be formed out of it. This Ordi- 
nance was reaffirmed in the first session of Congress held 
after the ratification of the Constitution and was signed 
by George Washington August 7, 1789. It shows that in 
the opinion of Congress the United States had a special 
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mission to spread the principles of civil and religious 
liberty : 


Ordinance 12. And for extending the fundamental principles 
of civil and religious liberty which form the basis whereon these 
republics, their laws and constitutions are erected; to fix and 
establish these principles as the basis of all laws, constitutions 
and governments which forever hereafter shall be formed in 
the said territory: to provide also for the establishment of States 
and permanent governments therein, and for their admission 
to a share in the Federal councils on an equal footing with the 
original States, at as early period as may be consistent with the 
general interest: 

It is hereby ordained and declared by the authority aforesaid 
(The U. S. in Congress assembled), that the following articles 
shall be considered as articles of compact between the original 
States and the people and States in the said Territory and for- 
ever remain unalterable unless by common consent, to wit: 

Article First. No person, demeaning himself in a peaceable 
and orderly manner, shall ever be molested on account of his 
mode of worship or religious sentiments in the said Territory. 

Article Third. Education to be encouraged. Article Fourth. 
States formed, to remain in the Union forever. Article Sixth. 
No slavery. 


The provisions of this Ordinance, originally designed 
for the North-West Territory, were applied to each new 
accession of territory and were used as a basis for the 
admission of all States into the Union. The leading idea 
in the Ordinance is that a new State must measure up to 
the standard of the old States before it is fit to be ad- 
mitted into the Union on an equality with them. 

Before the Civil War the incorporation in the State 
Constitution of such of the articles of the Ordinance as 



































were prescribed by Congress was accepted as a sufficient 
guarantee of its compliance with the requirements of the 
compact; but since 1864 the compact itself had to be 
agreed to by the people in convention and its provisions 
inserted in the State Constitution before Statehood could 
be acquired, as is clear from the enabling act of any State 
admitted since 1864. 

Besides the protection afforded by the compact with 
the United States Government, eighteen of the new States 
have the guarantee of freedom of worship assured by 
treaties between the United States and foreign powers. 
Thus in 1803 the United States in a treaty with France 
guaranteed freedom of worship to the inhabitants of the 
Territory of Louisiana, out of which twelve States were 
formed; in a treaty with Spain in 1819, the same pro- 
vision was made for the people of Florida; in a treaty 
with Mexico in 1848, the same provision was made in 
favor of the inhabitants of the territory ceded by Mexico, 
out of which five States were formed, making a total of 
eighteen States in ail. 

In conclusion it is interesting and instructive to see 
how Congress interprets the First Amendment when ap- 
plying it to citizens of a Territory governed by the United 
States. “An Act to provide for the Civil Government of 
the Philippines, 1902,” Section Five of this act declares: 
“That no law shall be made respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, and 
that the free enjoyment of religious profession and wor- 
ship, without discrimination or preference, shall forever 
be allowed.” 


Leadership and Publicity 


Ricuarp A. MuttKowskI1, Ph.D. 


HE indifference and inactivity of Catholics are 
proverbial. For a year and more AMERICA has 
printed dozens of articles and communications 

excoriating the apathy of Catholics, be it on the matter 
of prohibition and the Mass, social work for young men 
and young women, on the social evil, on Socialism, the 
press, missionary collections, or a dozen other topics. 
The remedies offered to combat this indolence are many, 
but they generally resolve themselves into a plea for lead- 
ership and publicity. Given these two, much could be cor- 
rected and the situation would be materially improved. 
Just why the press and leadership should be linked to- 
gether is fairly obvious. Leadership without publicity to 
spread knowledge of it could accomplish little. Leader- 
ship must, furthermore, be supported by organization, 
and here again the press plays an important réle. Con- 
structive work such as desired by the readers of AMERICA 
is only possible when mutual support exists. 

As regards the leadership sought by Catholics: In the 
past our leaders have been drawn largely from the priest- 





hood. In fact, the clergy constitutes our leadership, but 
unfortunately an insufficient one at this time. For the 
loss of confidence in the ministry by the non-Catholic 
public has undermined the confidence of the general pub- 
lic, less so of the Catholics, in the priesthood, a condition 
which emphasizes the need of lay leadership. Protestant 
denominations have relegated the ministry to a secondary 
place in the administration of the parish, for they recog- 
nize the truth of St. Paul’s teachings by their actions, if 
not in actual words, that a married ministry serves the 
family first and the parish second. 

Quite aside from this loss of influence, the parish 
duties of the priest in the way of religious, financial, 
social, educational and administrative work are so mani- 
fold that his own physical limitations prevent him from 
being effective in all phases. In most parishes the activ- 
ities of the priest hardly extend beyond those of “ parish 
clerk.” If the laity took a proper interest in parish affairs, 
at least in the social and some administrative phases, 
better results might be achieved. Many a priest wears 























himself out with everlasting pleas for financial support, 
whereas the business side should be only secondarily his 
concern, so that he might concentrate on the really con- 
structive phases of parish activities, such as the religious 
and sociological phases, and not dissipate his energies 
over petty financial transactions. 

I am reminded of the reproach of a convert, who said: 


The trouble with you born-in-the-Faith Catholics is that you 
must have your priests think and act for you. Worse still, your 
priests actually try to do both. If your priests did not tell you 
when to bleat, and how to bleat, you would not have the courage 
even to think of bleating. You have achieved the pinnacle of 
selfishness. You are out to save your souls, but “save your 
soul” is a form of selfishness, too, for you don’t care a tittle 
about the souls of others. Priests do, but not the laity. Your 
interest in your church ceases with assistance at Mass, and ful- 
filment of your spiritual duties, and perhaps sending your chil- 
dren to the school. Aside from these, as far as economic, 
political, and sociological affairs are concerned, you are broth- 
ers to that well-known biped, the ostrich, for you are all very 
wishful, but you do little, and only when spurred to it. 


“That comes well from one who until recently vacil- 
lated between a policy of ‘all faith and no works’ and 
‘all works and no faith,’ ”’ I retorted. 

“And now believes in ‘ faith plus works,’”’ he said. 

His remark had stung, and yet there was too much 
truth in the pessimistic criticism to permit the sweeping 
denial I wished to make. Furthermore, it voiced thoughts 
that I had heard uttered before, and not from Catholic 
lips. Question: Are we laggards? Have we been cud- 
dled and protected so many years until this generation 
knows no longer how to act of its own initiative, but must 
be spurred to it? Is too much done for us? Are we too 
lazy or too cowardly? In truth, we are too much in the 
habit of turning to priests and asking what we shall do, 
instead of taking the initiative ourselves. Not that alone, 
but Catholics expect that the priests shall not only offer 
a solution, but enact it for them. That this spirit per- 
vades the Catholic body, at least in the United States, is 
reflected in the columns of America. Prelates and priests 
are asked to do this or that, whereas the laity should do 
it. Why always the priests and bishops? We forget that 
there are physical limitations, even where the willingness 
is great. For example, the present national crisis has 
developed the war council of Catholic bishops. But or- 
ganization halts above instead of reaching down through 
the priesthood to the parish and its societies. There are 
a few diocesan councils, but no city and parish councils, 
which could be effective far beyond war-time needs. It 
is in this respect that Catholics fail, and fail egregiously. 
We might well copy the methods of our Protestant 
brethren, at least as far as the business phases are con- 
cerned, covering such matters as the support of institu- 
tions, of foreign missions, and of the press. If we Cath- 
olics had one-half the organization and spent one-half the 
efforts put forth by sectarian churches, what splendid 
results might be achieved! But our organization is all at 
the top, and none at the bottom, just the converse of 
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Protestant denominations. True, we have plenty of 
societies in our parishes, but if we had fewer organiza- 
tions and more organization would it not be better for us? 

My plea is for lay leadership and for a greater partici- 
pation of the laity in the parish affairs. Just why indif- 
ference should exist is sometimes a puzzle. Is it due to 
indolence? Or is it a case of docility, as some say? In 
other words, whose the fault, the priesthood’s or the 
laity’s? I venture to say that the fault must be shared 
equally. Too frequently priests will not tolerate lay co- 
operation in the administration of the parish, and many a 
budding constructive movement is quashed by their near- 
sighted opposition. On the other hand, many an ambi- 
tious program has been frustrated by the stupid apathy 
of the parishioners. 

The reason for apathy lies in the ignorance of too 
many Catholics as to their own needs, largely because 
they do not read their Catholic periodicals. It is exas- 
perating to hear a Catholic say, “ I read the daily papers, 
and that is enough.” No, it is not enough, To get at 
fundamentals: To read is a part of man’s education. 
Primary education consists of systematized knowledge of 
God, men and things, and its purpose is to fit man for 
intercourse with his fellow-men. I do not regard the ma- 
terial criterion of making a man a producing machine as 
a just criterion. I[ducation does not end with school, it 
only begins; a trite statement, but nevertheless a true one. 
Once a man leaves school, however, the only agencies for 
continuing his education are books and periodicals, and 
such of his fellow-men that he permits to influence him. 
Now, I maintain that no man can call himself an educated 
Catholic unless he knows something of Catholic history, 
principles, doctrines and achievements, so that he can at 
all times be ready to correct others and instruct them 
about the Church. Not defend, for the Catholic Church 
is too grand to require an apology, but those ignorant of 
her achievements need correction and instruction. The 
Church is not a mushroom growth come up over night 
that must protest its right to exist, but the oldest organ- 
ization extant, with 2,000 years of practical experience to 
draw upon, quite aside from the Divine inspiration and 
guidance accorded her. Luther, the man who thought 
himself wiser than Christ Himself, may need apology, not 
Christ and His Church. 

Yet the ignorance of Catholics regarding the essentials 
of their faith, its history and its achievements is some- 
thing marvelous and truly appalling. So-called leaders 
are often the worst offenders. I know one fraternal 
leader who goes about bedecked with fraternal jewelry, 
beautiful to look upon, bui whose knowledge of his cate- 
chism is so limited that for a long time he believed in the 
adoration of the Blessed Virgin by Catholics. I asked 
him if he ever said his Ave’s and Our Lady’s litany. 
But this man, though pretending to leadership, laid little 
claim to education. By the way, it was a Protestant who 
first corrected this man and called my attention to his 
belief. But it is the Catholic of that type who placidly 
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ignores Lenten regulations and accepts meekly those hal- 
iowed myths about a doctrinal “ end justifies the means,” 
of Catholics being forbidden the Bible, of “ oppression,” 
“ inquisitions,” of “ imperialism of the Church,” and the 
like. If these Catholics would read Catholic literature 
they would not run the risk of being corrected by well- 
informed non-Catholics. It is that type of Catholic, too, 
that always carps and criticizes at any attempt at Cath- 
olic publicity and even apologizes for his Faith. 

Perhaps I am pessimistic, but off-hand I would say 
that mere than half the Catholics of this country are un- 
acquainted with Catholic periodicals and that another 
fourth does not read them at all. Many people who sub- 
scribe to a Catholic paper or periodical do it from a 
“ charitable motive,” and never trouble to read it. In 
many instances the parents read and the children not at 
all, a condition which I have encountered too often. 
Among Catholic students at secular colleges, and in Cath- 
olic colleges, for that matter, only very few, perhaps one 
of every four or five, ever read a Catholic journal. But 
rest assured that they glance through every issue of Life 
and study the Saturday Evening Post assiduously. They 
can tell the daily doings of Mutt and Jeff, of the Duff 
family, and other comic celebrities of the daily papers, 
but of the vicious attacks on the Pope, of prohibition and 
its threat against the Mass, of Catholic missions, of Cath- 
olic education they know not a word. 

It is agreed that a Catholic should read Catholic period- 
icals and literature. One logically asks: What is avail- 
able? And this brings me to the point of this discussion. 
Let me state our biggest weakness: we have no Catholic 
journal of national circulation, one that might be found 
on newsstands in railroad stations and hotels, one that is 
known to all Catholics, one that might be a household 
word, one dealing with the vital topics of the day, be they 
religious, political, social, economic, or otherwise, pre- 
sented from the Catholic standpoint. Is there such a 
Catholic journal? Not yet. AMERICA is most promising 
among younger weeklies, and has won its way to the front 
in nine years through sheer merit. May God speed it to 
the place of eminence it:justly merits! Some of the 
diocesan papers achieve real merit, others are pitifully 
inadequate. For they contain little news, usually an ill- 
arranged enumeration of the week’s general, local and 
diocesan events, some thing of “ family interest,” some 
articles on borrowed topics or perhaps plagiarized out- 
right from more prominent journals like AMERICA, Ave 
Maria, Sunday Visitor, Extension, etc. Indeed, if I 
should point to a fault of Catholic journalism, I would 
say it is the vicious habit of “ borrowing your neighbor’s 
credit.” It is rather striking to read articles in this 
week’s issue of AMERICA and see them presented, slightly 
rearranged and without credit, a week or two later in the 
diocesan journals. Plagiarism is supposed to be charac- 
teristic of mediocrity and inferiority, but if that is true, 
then mediocrity and inferiority are widespread, indeed. 
The situation is little better among monthly periodicals. 


Primarily they lack ‘“‘ force” and “ character,” and are 
rather inferior imitations of non-Catholic “ popular ” 
monthlies. Of the hundred and one charity journals, the 
proceeds of which go to the support of institutions of 
various types, I shall say little. Most of them are filled 
with pious ineffectualities and because they cater to a 
very limited clientele and are frankly intended to be a 
partial return for a definite monetary support, they per- 
haps obstruct rather than advance the cause of a Catholic 
press, especially since that clientele is apt to consider this 
the only available type of Catholic periodical. Only rev- 
erence for the subject-matter prevents many a litterateur 
from calling them unflattering “ trash.” 

The feasibility of Catholic dailies has been threshed 
out repeatedly in AMERICA during past years. Because of 
its local patronage for advertising matter, because of local 
interest for a large portion of its news, a daily is limited. 
But if dailies like the New York Times and the Chicago 
Tribune can command a national interest, and this despite 
the fact that news and advertising matter are largely 
local, why then cannot another daily succeed? Further- 
more, if it is possible for Socialists to promote dailies in 
a dozen cities, if foreign-language dailies can be published 
profitably in German, Polish, Yiddish, Bohemian, 
Swedish, French and other tongues in our big cities and 
can exist side by side with the regular English journals, 
ought not Catholic dailies be able to exist at least in very 
large cities? Again, if racial, political and economic in- 
terests can support a special press, why not a common 
religious interest? 

Catholic dailies and Catholic periodicals with national 
interest have been advocated by Catholic leaders, the 
clergy and the laity. Why do these needs remain unsatis- 
fied? Simply because our efforts are split up, because 
our leaders do not concentrate their efforts, and because 
the market is cluttered up with an ineffective medley 
clamoring lustily for support. In these modern days of 
publishing the matter needs the financial and moral sup- 
port of more than a few scattered leaders. Only with a 
big organization behind can such periodicals and dailies 
be assured a success. I hope that the Knights of Colum- 
bus in their grand educational work will before long take 
up this phase of general education, by means of an active 
campaign for the support of a few selected and, if needs 
be, newly organized Catholic periodicals, just as they 
have advanced the cause of education by reprinting a 
number of splendid books and by the establishment of 
scholarships at the Catholic University. This lies well 
within the confines of the program instituted by the 
Knights and with the prestige given them by their war- 
time activities they should have little difficulty in promot- 
ing constructive results. 

In this paper I have emphasized two essential needs: 
organized leadership and an efficient press to support it. 
We have neither. Both are vital to the success of Cathol- 
icism, but both seem to halt at the apathy of Catholics. 
My convert friend was right: Catholics are too much 

















concerned in the saving of their own souls and consider 
that their only obligation in this world. They forget that 
our fellow-men have a right to be considered. Seven of 
the Commandments demand that we serve our neighbor. 
We belong to others. Our lives are not our own to live. 
We belong to the past and to the future, we are linked 
inseparably to both. Others have worked for us, others 
demand our service. It is the spirit of active charity, the 
charity of deeds, not merely of a charitable purse, which 
Catholics need more than anything else. 

The results of extant apathy are numerous. Repres- 
sive and discriminative laws have been enacted in several 
States, and yet the Catholics, instead of rising in a mighty 
protest, huddle down with an insufferable placidity that 
has the additional effrontery to consider itself “ mar- 
tyred”’ and persecuted. As if a martyr had ever suffered 
because he was silent! At this very moment when of our 
soldiers a Catholic third is fighting for the future of the 
world, attacks, both open and disguised, break forth in 
the legislatures. There is the case of Maryland and the 
threat of prohibition. And as this is written, AMERICA 
brings news of the Michigan attack on the schools. The 
school and the Mass. Abolish the Mass and you abolish 
worship. Abolish the school and you abolish Catholic 
education. The outcome? Who knows? Will it be bet- 
ter after the war is won? Germany’s Kulturkampf oc- 
curred in the years immediately following the Franco- 
Prussian war. We have confidence in the fairness of our 
fellow-Americans, but Americans, although fair, are 
often misinformed. France’s over-confidence in her 
Catholicism lost her the Orders, the Church property, and 
the schools. 

There is just one remedy, preparation. 
preparation implies organization with able leadership 
backed by efficient publicity. But the best plans, the 
ablest leaders, the most skilful journalism cannot accom- 
plish results unless the people in general take an interest. 
That interest is essential, and this is a fact which should 
be hammered home by the clergy and lay leaders. Insist 
that the people read, and read of the best only, and pro- 
vide that best. See that reading begins in the schools and 
continues in the family. But the “ best” are too few and 
these few do not receive the support they deserve. 


In this case 


Early New England Irish 


GEORGE O’DWYER 


ECENTLY in delving into an almost forgotten set 

of volumes issued by the British Public Record 
Office the writer came upon some interesting historical 
material. In one volume were the orders issued in the 
seventeenth century by Oliver Cromwell and his Council 
of State for the deportation of Irish, men, women and 
children, to these shores. Intermingled with these orders 
were copies of letters written by Cromwell’s paid lieuten- 
ants in America concerning certain Puritan folk then in 
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power in New England. The reading of these orders and 
letters aroused in the mind of the writer a desire for 
investigation of early American documents. One line of 
research led finally to a brochure written by John H. 
Edmonds of the Harvard library, the title of which was 
“Dorman Mahoone, alias Mathews, an Early Boston 
Irishman.” The paper throughout showed the result of 
painstaking research and some of the deductions concern- 
ing the progress of Mr. Mahoone were decidedly in- 
genious. There was one paragraph, however, that did not 
harmonize with the researches of the writer of this 
article. It read: “ Prior to the Irish Rebellion of 1641, 
an occasional Irishman was welcome to New England, 
but after that they were no longer.” 

The latter part of this statement aroused keen curiosity 
and after a thorough investigation I concluded it was not 
true to fact, Up to 1676 the vital records of Massachu- 
setts have many misspelled Irish names. A glance at the 
Calendar of British State papers, colonial series, supple- 
mented by references to O’Hart’s standard work on Irish 
genealogies leads to the same conclusion. Apparently, 
church and town clerks of the Massachusetts and Plym- 
outh Bay Colony hid Irish names under English spellings 
or misspellings. On close study it appears that the names 
of the early arrivals, whether they were Irish, English or 
Scotch, were spelled phonetically. At least the mis- 
spellings on the early town and church records indicate 
this. In some cases this can be explained by the fact that 
many of those deported from Ireland spoke their native 
Irish language. Naturally it was difficult for their Puri- 
tan masters to understand their pronunciations. Hence on 
the Bradford records Mulligan is written Mulicken; on 
the Ipswich records McLaughlin is Claffin, Campbell is 
Campanall; Casey, Cresie; Hughes, Cues; O’Donnell, 
Dwinell; on the Andover records Coughlin becomes Cof- 
fering; Corcoran, Cockrin; Clark, Clerk; Kelly, Calley ; 
Hagan, Agan; on the old Boston records, Murphy, 
Murphey; Sullivan, Silloway; Mahoney, Mahoone, and 
McCarthy, Macarta. 

The first recorded deed in Suffolk county, Massachu- 
setts, had Irishmen as principals and presents a fair sam- 
ple of distortion of Irish names. It is dated January 25, 
1640. The interpretation of the first two lines of the 
particular deed by the original copyist was as follows: 
“Be it known unto all men by these presen that I, John 
Iles of Katheropr in countye of Clone, husbandman.” 
After a careful and laborious study of the above names, 
the writer traced the originator of the deed to County 
Clare, in Ireland. Katherope was found to be Carriga- 
holt, in the same county, not in Clone, and Iles is un- 
doubtedly Hylle, which, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was the name of one of the most prominent 
families in Ireland. 

By order of Cromwell and his hirelings, many Irish- 
men, women and children also, had their names delib- 
erately changed by the English deportation commis- 
sioners at the booking offices and on board the ships be- 
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fore starting for America. In order to offer an explana- 
tion for this, the British slave-drivers evoked an old law 
of the fifteenth century, which required Irish people from 
certain parts of Ireland “ to take the names of an English 
town, a trade, color, art or cult.” Thus we find Irishmen 
in this country with the names of Dyer, Winchester, 
England, Ireland, Black, White, Wright, Green, etc. Of 
course, in those times the authorities of New England 
were in sympathy with the English authorities in this 
respect; moreover, the town and church clerks show by 
their records their impatience with the Gaelic spelling. 

In some instances the Celtic temper and ability were 
aroused by this cavalier conduct. In 1654 two Irish 
servants, with the correctly spelled names of Philip 
Welch and William Downing, brought a case against 
their master, Samuel Symonds, alleging that they were 
taken from their beds at night in Ircland, brought to a 
seaport and compelled to go on board a vessel against 
their wills. It seems the men who kidnaped them, they 
were only boys at the time, were called “ spirits” and made 
a practice of selling Irish youths and adults to captains 
of ships bound for America for the highest price they 
could get. Welch and Downing, cited above, were sold 
to Symonds on arrival at Boston and brought to Ipswick, 
where he forced them into an unnatural period of servi- 
The writer in his researches has found several in- 
the Massachusetts and 


tude. 


stances of Irish slavery in 


Plymouth colonies at this particular period. Another was 


the case of William Hiferney, who testified before the 
court at Plymouth that “ He was stolen away from his 
country, brought hither, and sold to his master, John 
Hallet of Scituate for twelve years, when he was un- 
acquainted with the I:nglish tongue.” The court per- 
suaded Haliet to take off two years from Hiferney’s time 
‘if he be faithful.” 

The early court records of Essex county also afford 
interesting reading to the student of the early history of 
the Irish in America; and the prevalence of Irish names 
in the Quarterly Sessions at Ipswich and Salem show 
that the race must have been prominent along the north 
In those interesting 
days, Ipswich, as well as Salem, was an important fishing 


shore from the first settlements. 


and commercial town. The inspection of the vital records 
of the former showed a surprisingly large number of 
Irish names, and they date from the first occupation of 
the settlement. Among the first entries of land grants is 
this one, dating from 1634: “ Given and granted to Mat- 
thias Curren, twoo acres of Land lyinge unto his house 
on the est end thereof to him, his heirs and assigns.” The 
same year Thomas Finnan was given 100 acres. On 
February 10, 1640, “the haye uppon Chebaco waye 
toward Labor in Vane Creek is granted to John Lee for 
Edmund Dear (Dwyer) was a com- 
moner in December, 1667: Thomas Lovell from Dublin, 
Ireland, was a resident in 1647; Hugh Sherrat (Sheri- 
dan?) was “ granted a house lot on the point where he 
hath built a house;”” Thomas Smith is “ granted a plant- 


this year only;” 


ing lott beyond Muddy river, as it may be found after 
Goodman Cooley ;” Michael Katherieke was “ paide 32s 
for work done at the bridge and for carriage for the 
gun” on March 17, 1642 St. Patrick’s day. This opens 
up a wide field of speculation. Andrew Diamond was a 
merchant and one of twenty-seven planters to have the 
honorary title of “ Mr.” affixed to his name. 

From the birth records it appears that Michael Farley 
was born in the town August 2, 1686; John Buckley on 
May 8, 1660; Mary Clarke, daughter of Thomas, in 1669. 
From the marriage records of the seventeenth century it 
is clear that many Irish couples were joined in matrimony 
in Ipswich. Among the more distinctive names are: John 
Barry and Mary Chapman, January, 1676; James Col- 
lings (Collins) and Hannah Dutch, 1674; Michael Cresie 
(Casey) and Mary Quilter, April, 1660; John Downing 
and Mihitabel Brabrook, 1669; Thomas Hart and Mary 
Norton, October, 1664; Mary Hely (Healy) and John 
Ward, May, 1676. The writer found in the marriage 
records of Ipswich 160 names in which one or both 
parties to the contract had Irish names. 

The researches into the older towns along the Merri- 
mack river disclosed the same interesting facts. Even 
the settlements in the interior of the State were found to 
have a good proportion of Irish names on the church 
and town records. Up to the present time the fact that 
the Irish race was concerned in the development of these 
settlements has been only superficially considered. 

The Irish influx into New England started with the 
landing of the Mayflower at Plymouth in 1620, and the 
Celts have come regularly into this part of the country 
ever since, notwithstanding at one period, court tirades 
issued against their coming by the savants of the Massa- 
chusetts colony influenced by a coterie of divines and 
elders of the established Congregational church. Of 
course on arrival in Boston, Plymouth, Salem and Ips- 
wich they were asked to move on, to any old place, pref- 
erably to the vicinity of the Merrimack river, where there 
was much land “ not occupied by any,” as the order of 
1634 had it. 

There was a particularly good reason for directing the 
incoming Irish and Scotch emigrants to the vicinity of 
the Merrimack river. In those primitive days this river 
was the edge of the colony and various refractory 
hordes of Indians strayed every now and then down into 
the settlements seeking to gratify their repugnance for 
the newcomers. And it was fully well known, even in 
those benighted times, that the Irish were pretty good 
men to have nearby when a battle was to be fought. 
Winthrop, the Mathers, Endicott and other crafty poli- 
ticians of the period knew this, and when the Celt came 
their action was decisive. They required the unwelcome 
immigrants from Erin to move to the confines of the set- 
tlements. Here their bravery would have an outlet and 
incidentally it would save the scalps of the Puritans. The 
elect in Boston, Ipswich, Salem and Gloucester would die 
with whole skins. 
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Books for the Camps 


James J. Wats, M.D., Ph.D. 


E are in the midst of a drive for books for the 
\ | camps and it is gratifying to see how finely the 
call has been answered. Visits to a dozen rea- 
sonably important libraries in a dozen places during the 
past month have shown me the same activity everywhere. 
Well-dressed women are willing to carry heavy packages 
of books to the library with their own hands, because of 
the underlying thought that thus they will help relieve 
the tedium of the soldiers’ heavy hours. Wheelbarrows 
have been pressed into service, and in the smaller towns 
baby carriages have made excellent express wagons, 
either with or without living occupants. The huge heaps 
piled in the libraries show how thoroughly alive to this 
call the American public has been. Nothing but war could 
have evoked such a response. 

To some people this appears an unmitigated good. 
Printed matter in book form, especially when bound in 
cloth, must, so they think, be of undoubted benefit to 
readers. Others, however, know that, so far from being 
an invariable good, books are often the source of much 
evil. Fiction, in particular, has been calculated of late to 
be anything but beneficial, and while frequently merely 
trivial, has very often, much more often, indeed, than 
most people think, been seriously harmful. With natur- 
alism running riot in print, one would just as reasonably 
allow young persons to sample at will the bottles of a 
drug store, trusting that no harm would come to them, 
as to let them read indiscriminately the books that have 
been popular in recent years. 

I have been wondering whether there is to be any cen- 
sorship of this indiscriminate literature or whether it is 
to be dumped without further consideration into the 
libraries of the camps. I know the word censorship 
grates on many people in this country and is presumed to 
smack of medieval obscurantism and other supposedly 
undesirable things; but we are growing accustomed to 
the idea, and, what is more, are acquiescing in its prac- 
tice. Our newspapers and magazines are subject to cen- 
sorship, and we realize that it is right that they should be, 
and some of us think there should be more of it. The 
letters we receive from abroad have nearly all been 
opened and those we send are submitted to the same 
process. In general we have waked up to the fact that 
censorship may be necessary to prevent evil. The question 
is how far should it be extended. 

I have a particular interest in this question, because I 
have accepted the request of a Government Bureau to 
talk to the young men of the camps on certain disease- 
dangers, which soldiers may encounter, and it has been 
suggested to me that the principles of morality and the 
practice of self-control should be the main burden of the 


lectures. One of the motives to be insisted on is the 
sense of duty. The soldiers are to be told that they are 
no longer their own masters, but are enlisted to do a 
great patriotic work; that for them to take any risks of 
being incapacitated for that service is to injure the cause; 
and that to do so deliberately is to fail in patriotism. The 
college athlete is supposed to conserve and foster his 
strength for the contest with the neighboring university ; 
to break training or to indulge in dissipation is simply to 
invite disaster that. will make it impossible for him prop- 
erly to represent his college. The same holds true for the 
soldier; he must exercise self-control out of a sense of 
loyalty. Appeal is made to higher considerations also, 
but there is probably no motive more generally effective 
than the sense of duty and its proper accomplishment. 

As a physician, I should like to know whether the sol- 
diers, after I deliver one of these lectures, are to have 
the chance to undo whatever influence for good I may 
have exercised. This assuredly will be the case if they find 
at hand books that were deliberately written to make an 
appeal to the lower passions, novels that have been best- 
sellers mainly because they deal with forbidden subjects, 
books which, without describing, perhaps, any overt act 
of immorality, are occupied page after page with all sorts 
of immoral suggestions, Zola’s works, for instance, De 
Maupassant’s and those of other French writers, whose 
novels I should not care to advertise and whose popu- 
larity outside of France is due entirely to a sensuous 
appeal. 

Among such books there are others published in 
America and in England that are too indecent to find 
their way into our libraries. Once more I prefer not to 
advertise them, but I saw many of them among the piles 
of books gathered for the soldiers. They make no pre- 
tense to be literary, artistic or biologic ; they were written 
solely to make money by pandering to man’s lower 
nature. 

In one large city—let me hasten to add at once, so as 
to avoid misunderstanding, that it was not New York— 
I ventured to inquire whether there was to be any cen- 
sorship exercised over the books destined for the soldiers. 
The lady who was occupied in receiving them assured me 
in what I suppose was her finest acid tone that she 
“ hoped not.” Her own attitude, she went on to say, was 
that “ censorship of books did more harm than good.” 
And then she gave me the principle that is supposed to 
be the guide in this matter. “ The thing to do is to let 
young folk read whatever comes into their hands and 
depend on their own personalities to assimilate the good 
and eliminate the evil.” The well-balanced sentence and 
the settled air of the reply made me feel that this ques- 
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tion of censorship had come up and been determined in 
the negative by people who like polysyllabic words. 

I ventured further to ask my librarian collector-friend, 
if I may call her so in spite of the acid tone, whether she 
believed in that same policy with regard to children’s 
food, that is to say, whether she would advocate children 
being allowed to eat anything and everything with the 
assurance that their own nature would assimilate what 
was good for them and eliminate what was bad, and 
whether she could pursue that course with grown-ups. I 
was rather proud of being able to use her own polysylla- 
bic words. She seemed rather surprised at the retort but 
far from being nonplussed, assured me without the slight- 
est hesitation that she thought there was a great deal of 
fussing over children’s food that did more harm than 
good. She believed that it would be better to let them 
eat more miscellaneously, and that as for herself, that 
was what she did. Fortunately she had a companion who 
occupied a chair near her in the collection department, 
who said to me at once. “ Don’t mind her. She hasn’t 
any children!” and then after a pause, “ She hasn’t even 
a husband.” 

In spite of the determined views of the lady in question 
I sincerely hope that a sane censorship will be exercised 
over books destined for the soldiers. As a means of en- 
abling them to practise self-control, we have banished 
from the vicinity of camps the more obvious sources of 
temptation. Logic and good-sense point to the necessity 
of eliminating the incitements to excess so luridly 
paraded in many of the books provided for their amuse- 
ment. If this lesson were taken to heart and put into 
practice, not merely during the war, but later, in peace, 
it would be reckoned not the least among the profitable 
by-products of the war. 


Roman Holidays 
JosepH F. WickHam, M.A, 


OME will claim you a long time before she yields to you 

all her secrets, all the many fortunes that have been hers, 

all the glories and all the humiliations that centuries have heaped 
high upon her seven hills. But you will not spend many days 
in the Tiber city before you will catch glimpses darkly as 
through a cloud of the mystery and reverence and magnificence 
and enduring grandeur that cling to her monuments. Many a 
late afternoon you will go down to the Forum, and sitting at 
the base of some lonely column, you will grow weary trying to 
reconstruct Roman grandeur and re-awaken the choice and 
master spirits of a republican age or weave purple fabrics of a 
day when great Octavius passed through among the temples with 
the awed crowd parting the ways before the lictors of his train. 
You look about you amid the waste and wreckage of the cen- 
turies and try to imagine ancient Romans near the Temple of 
Concord and all the togaed figures passing in and out of the 
senate hall It is all not very clear now when the train of fancy 
is intercepted by a broken pilaster and the pitiful fragments of 
a once beauteous portico. But stay a moment, and you can hear 
the greatest orator since Demosthenes pleading for Roman 
honor, and the scornful tones of Mark Antony ringing down 
the colonnades of the centuries while the eager, sorrowful, 
vengeful, poverty-clad Roman mob views the dead body of its 
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uncrowned king. The film dissolves, and there rise the ghosts 
of Pompey and Cataline and the blood-streaked faces of Alaric 
and the terrible Hun. And ever a throng of thousands troop 
back and forth in your dream, patricians or plebeians, Romans 
or barbarians. Gaul or Goth or Hun or Vandal, the background 
and foil of the glory of a single leader. Sometimes the master 
is Sulla, sometimes Titus, often the despised figure of the 
barbarian. Down by that saddened pillar you may see Horace 
arm in arm with friend Mecenas, scanning to him the measures 
of a new ode or rehearsing the story of a ninth satire. You 
may be facing the Capitol, and you think of all the good and 
bad men who have climbed and descended the slopes. You 
think of Tarpeia and the Sabine men; and of Manlius and many 
another cast from the fateful rock to their deaths. Then you 
look in the direction of the Mamertine prison where Jugurtha 
languished, and all those Rome hated and reviled and per- 
secuted. 

For hours you may watch the procession of the past file by, 
while the sun sinks lower and lower, and the shadows of evening 
lengthen, and the stars and the moon beam forth in the blue 
Roman sky in all the glad loveliness of heaven. For it is down 
here that old Rome clusters. Then in the quiet night-time, 
when in some not distant piazza Italian song is filling the air, 
you will go down below the Forum, past all those sorrowful 
ruins, and see the grim old amphitheater, the Colosseum, bathed 
in whiteness and still with the stillness of death. The once 
marvelous building is an empty grey and brown shell now, 
shorn of most of its grandeur, the stone being used in the 
Middle Ages for the palaces of Rome. It was partially restored 
by the Popes of the nineteenth century, but as you look upon it 
now in the moonlight, you are glad that the old days are not 
restored when thousands of human beings died in its sands to 
delight the jaded senses of Roman civilization. As the moon- 
light works its magic with the past you can see across the 
centuries a huddled group of those who have chosen the Christ, 
waiting with eyes to Heaven the approach of the fierce beasts. 
Not long do they wait, but bravely breathe forth their lives to 
God amid the placid and indifferent smiles of Vestal virgins 
and the leering glance of a Roman emperor and the roaring 
jeers of half a hundred thousand citizens of Rome. Then you 
see the high tiers of seats gradually empty themselves, as the 
immense throngs, the blood-lust sated for the day, in steady 
stream pour out the gates and separate on the many roads 
leading away from the amphitheater; even now they have for- 
gotten the white face of a tender maid and the holy resignation 
of an old man, whose broken and bruised forms yet lie on the 
blood-wet earth behind. You watch lordly patricians enter 
gilded litters and move away; and see haughty maidens passing 
merry banter with senators’ sons; and all the multitude gayly 
dispersing to the Forum or the baths or the cool shades of a 
waiting home. Over against the high walls of the Colosseum 
a pitiful little band will gather, come in, perhaps, from along 
the Appian Way, a group of Christians weeping for a friend, 
poor martyrs-elect wailing a martyred fellow. You dispel the 
mirage and go away, and wonder how long the old pile will 
rear its majesty in the ages and ages to come. 

So it is that you try to call to life the atmosphere of dead 
days and breathe the aroma of departed dynasties. One day 
you will visit the palace that knew Augustus, and on another will 
look upon the Circus Maximus and wonder where the chariots 
used to pile up in a tangled mass of steeds and men, groaning 
and quivering in the throes of death. And again you will stand 
near the crumbling walls of Servius Tullius wishing that you 
could win the confidence of the old heap of bricks and hear 
from them all the strange tales of laughter and tears that they 
have heard and told to their mother earth. A varied story it 
would be, of virtue and simplicity and wealth and oppression, 
and death at the last. And then when you have seen it all, all the 














monuments left by the followers of that old-time little band of 
shepherds from Alba Longa, and have contemplated long enough 
the ashes of the imperial torch that flamed in splendor, that for 
a space flickered and fitfully gleamed, that finally burned itself 
out in passion and pagan desire, when you have seen it all, and 
paid your tribute to Cesar, you will feel a strange satisfaction. 
For you have gathered up the memories and tangled bits of 
chronicle and have woven for yourself the tapestry of the 
centuries; and have strengthened poetic fancy with the sight of 
the forlorn wreckage of long ago. All the better will you now 
appreciate the charm, the fascination, the romance of the nine- 
teen Christian centuries that meet you today across the old 
yellow Tiber upon the gentle slopes of the Vatican hill. For 
imperial Rome is but half the story. Rome is as well the City 
of the Popes. And it is on the Vatican hill that Rome gives you 
from out her heart of hearts her fullest expression and the 
purest beauty of her eternal soul. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should not exceed six hundred words 
Mother Seton’s Baptism 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have received from the Rev. Dr. C. L. Souvay, C.M., of 
Kenrick Seminary, the following communication concerning the 
missing records of Mother Seton’s Baptism and formal recep- 
tion into the Church: 


Your communication in the issue of AMeERIcA for April 6 
about the fact and date of Mother Seton’s Baptism in the 
Catholic Church came most timely for me, just the day after 
I received a request to clear, if possible, several difficulties. 

The root of one of these difficulties is that Ash Wednesday 
can never come later than March Io, and, as a matter of 
fact, in 1805, Ash Wednesday fell not on March 14, as Dr. 
White wrote, nor even on March 13, as you seem to believe, 
but on February 27, Easter being, that year, on April 14. My 
authority for this is the “ Ordo Perpetuus Divini Officii juxta 
Ritum Breviarti ac Missalis Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae,” by 
a Benedictine of St. Maur, issued at Dijon in 1759, and giv- 
ing the ecclesiastical calendar for the years 1758-1900. 

You say in the communication referred to above: “ Dr. 
White quotes Mrs. Seton twice in recording this event as 
happening on Ash Wednesday, March 14, 1805.” This is put- 
ting it excellently, for whilst, on the one hand, Dr. White 
records the event as happening on Ash Wednesday, March 
14, 1805, Mother Seton, in the quotations which he adduced 
never says so much explicitly. She tells indeed in a sentence 
which you quote after Dr. White, how she went to St. 
Peter’s Church on Ash Wednesday; again on page 156 (tenth 
edit., 1904), she informs Father Cheverus that, on March 14 
her soul “ offered all its hesitations and reluctancies a sacri- 
fice on the altar and the next day was admitted to 
the true Church of Jesus Christ”; but it is remarkable that 
she does not say in the first place that Ash Wednesday was 
March 14; nor does she in the second place say that March 
14 was Ash Wednesday; and, moreover, the inscription 
written by her on the copy of A-Kempis presented by her 
to Anthony Filicchi whilst bearing the date, March 14, makes 
no reference to that day being Ash Wednesday. The identi- 
fication of the two days seems to be therefore Dr. White's: 
and it is visibly an unfortunate slip, which all historians 
have since repeated slavishly. 

The date of Ash Wednesday, 1805, being kept before the 
mind, and the statements of Mother Seton, as given by Dr. 
White being given their full value, here is how I would be 
inclined to sum up briefly the events of that momentous 
period of her life: 

Shortly after January 6, 1805, she unsuccessfully sought 
an interview with Father O’Brien (White, p. 148); Jan.- 
Feb.: letter to Father Cheverus, and reply of the latter 
( White, p. 149) ; letter of Bishop Carroll to Filicchi (White, 
pp. 149-151; Feb. 27 (Ash Wednesday) ; goes to’ St. Peter’s 
(White, p. 152) ; March 14-15: abjuration and profession of 
faith (White, p. 153, note); a few days before March 25: 
Confession. Speaking of Confession, she says: “It is 
done—easy enough. (White, p. 153); and of Com- 
munion: “I count the days and hours. ” (p. 154). 
March 25: First Communion. 
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It seems. to me to stand to reason that Father O’Brien 
could not receive her abjuration and profession of faith 
on the very day she definitely and irrevocably made up her 
mind to become a Catholic (Ash Wednesday, February 27). 
A few days must quite naturally intervene; and, as 1 read 
Dr. White (leaving aside, of course, his mistaken chrono- 
logical identification), I find just two weeks, a reasonable 
period. The above inferences, based on the correct dating of 
that Ash Wednesday, and Mother Seton’s unimpeachable 
statement she was “presented to the Church the 14th of 
March,” seem to impose themselves. Well deduced as they 
appear to be, I should like, however, to see them confirmed 
by some text of Mother Seton or of her correspondents, and 
do not despair to find sooner or later such texts in exis- 
terice. 

Was she baptized in the Catholic Church? Your careful 
examination of St. Peter’s baptismal register was not, in my 
view of the event, a fruitless task. For the silence of that 
register finds its natural and adequate explanation, I think, 
in the regulations of the first Synod of Baltimore (1791). 
Mrs. Seton Was apparently not baptized in the Catholic 
Church, nor were even the ceremonies of Baptism supplied. 
Such was the practice with regard to converts whose Bap- 
tism in an heretical sect was considered valid. That the 
Protestant Episcopal Baptism was then regarded valid by 
Church authorities, I find two warrants in Dr. White’s work. 
The first is in Bishop Carroll’s letter, quoted on pages 149- 
150: ‘‘ Her great business now should be . . . t) revive 
in her heart the grace of her Baptism” (page 150). No one 
who did not believe in the validity of Mrs. Seton's Episco- 
pal Baptism could write this sentence. The second warrant, 
perhaps still stronger, is in Father Cheverus’ letter of Jan- 
uary 26, 1806, about Cecilia Seton’s sickness: “ Your beloved 
sister has been made by Baptism a member of the Church” 
(p. 185); and so strong was his persuasion of the validity 
of Miss Seton’s Baptism, that he opened the suggestion of 
her receiving “the Sacraments,’ meaning, as his words on 
pages 184-185 unmistakably indicate, Holy Communion and 
Extfeme Unction. No Baptism, nor even the supplying of 
the ceremonies, having taken place, there was no call for 
any entry in the register. It is somewhat disappointing to 
learn that no baptismal entry has been found in the Trinity 
Church (Protestant Episcopal) register. But is it certain 
that Eliza A. Bayley was baptized at Trinity Church? Why 
not at St. Paul’s or St. George’s? For is it known in what 
(Episcopal) parish the Bayleys lived in August, 1774? Is it 
certain even that she was baptized in New York? 

I trust, dear sir, you will kindly pardon this lengthy 
communication, for ‘the sake of the saintly person whom we 
both so much admire. Further research, however, will be 
needed, both in Mother Seton's letters and in the church 
registers: v. g., ascertaining the silence of these registers on 
the Catholic Baptism of Cecilia Seton, of Harriet Seton 
later on at Emmitsburg, and of Mrs. Seton’s own children; 
also hunting up the entry of the Baptism of them all in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


No doubt further investigation along the lines suggested by 
Dr. Souvay will bring to light the required data concerning this 
important chapter of Mother Seton’s career. 

Brooklyn. TuHoMAS F. MEEHAN. 


Prohibition, the Constitution, the Mass 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your issue of December 29, 1917, in which you refer to my 
work, “ American Civil Church Law” has come to my notice. 
What you say there is absolutely correct. My attention has 
just been called, however, to*the fact that some other Catholic 
paper has.broadened what I have said, and this cannot but lead 
to error as applied to most Western States. As I do not know 
the name of this other paper I take the liberty to take this 
matter up with you. 

Ever since the days of the Civil War Congress in, passing 
“enabling acts” has imposed as a condition precedent on the 
conventions called to formulate the Constitutions of the new 
States to provide by an ordinance, irrevocable without the 
consent of the United States and the people of the new State, 
that “ perfect toleration of religious sentiment shall be secured, 
and no inhabitant of said State shall ever be molested in person 
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or property on account of his or her mode of religious wor- 
ship.” With such a compact Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Montana, Oklahoma and Nebraska have come into the 
Union. 

The cause has to my knowledge never come before the courts 
for decision. It would seem, however, to admit of no doubt 
that the use of wine for sacramental purposes is a “ mode 
of. religious worship,” on account of which no inhabitants of 
the States named can be molested in person or property. Such 
use would further seem to be embraced by the term “ religious 
sentiment” whose perfect toleration is secured by the clause. 
It would follow that if one church desires to use wine for 
sacramental purposes while another prefers grape juice, the 
perfect toleration secured for the States named would prevent 
the authorities from allowing use or importation in the one 
case and disallowing it in the other. 

I notice that the Bishop in connection with whom this matter 
arisen lives in Oklahoma. His case may therefore well 
present an opportunity to get this matter before the United 
States Supreme Court for decision. It would probably be worth 
while since not less then twelve States are involved. 

CaRL ZOLLMANN. 


has 


Chicago. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The discussion that has been going on in AMERICA concern- 
ing the Mass and prohibition has been of such timely interest 
to my class and to myself that we have been interrogating one 
another in words somewhat like these: Am I a citizen of 
Massachusetts or a citizen of the United States who lives in 
Boston? Mr. Wilson in his “ State and Federal Governments 
of the United States,” on page 49, section 84, answers the ques- 
tion thus: 


Whoever possesses citizenship in this country is a citizen 
both of the United States and of the State in which he lives. 
He cannot be a citizen of the United States alone, or only 
of a State; he must be a citizen of both or of neither: the 
two parts of his citizenship cannot be separated. 


If, then, I am a citizen of both the State in which I live and 
of the United States, which citizenship is superior? The book 
quoted above, on page 50, supplies me with matter that throws 
some light on this second question: 


Only Federal law admits to formal citizenship, and only 
formal citizenship can give to anyone, wherever he may go, 
a right to the privileges and immunities of citizenship. ayy 
In transferring his State citizenship a citizen does not, of 
course, at all affect his citizenship of the United States. 


So from the formal cause of my citizenship, the Federal law, 
and from the right which citizenship under the above law gives 
to exercise the privileges of citizenship in any State of the 
Union, subject, of course, to the State laws, governing length 
of residence, etc., I am right in concluding that my citizenship 
in the United States is superior to my citizenship in any State 
of this Union. 

But as I still retain my twofold citizenship no matter where 
I go in the United States am I finder double responsibilities? 
Hear Mr. Wilson, again: 


_The responsibilities of citizenship, too, are both double and 
direct. Every citizen must obey both Federal law 
and the law of his own State. His citizenship involves di- 
rect relations with the authorities of both parts of the gov- 
ernment of the country, and connects him with the power of 
the marshals of the United States as with the power of the 
sheriff of his own county. 


If, then, I am bound by the laws and the Constitution of both 
the United States and the State in which I live and there should 
arise a conflict between the claims of one and the claims of the 








other, which must I obey? Article 6 of the Constitution of the 


United States tells me: 


This constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and judges 
in every state shall be bound thereby, anything in the consti- 
tution or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Suppose there was no such provision as Article 6 of the Con- 
stitution, is there anything in the Federal Constitution that 
would embarrass me were I to go to Oklahoma? Yes, there is. 
Article 4, section 2 of the Federal Constitution reads: “ The 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several States.” 

At present I may go to Mass in Massachusetts, but could I 
enjoy the same blessing in Oklahoma? 

Now from what has been said above may I not conclude that 
to put even a straw in the way of anyone who wishes to practise 
his religion, in a manner in keeping with his rights as a citizen 
of the United States, is unconstitutional? 

Boston. 


H. A. L. 


Senator Poindexter and the American Patriots 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have a letter from Mr. Joseph Forrester, counselor-at-law, 
35 Nassau Street, New York City, calling attention to an article 
in your issue of April 13 in which a certain society publishes 
my name as one of its Vice-Presidents in connection with 
certain resolutions which it is said to have adopted against the 
Catholic religion. 

I repudiate utterly any connection or sympathy with any such 
movement. It is utterly abhorent to me and in that connection 
I ask leave to enclose herewith copies of letters I have just 
written on the subject which you are at liberty to make use of 
in any way you see fit. 

United States Senate. Mires PoInpDEXTER. 


Congressman Crisp and the American Patriots 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have received several letters, stating that in the issue of 
your paper for April 13, there was a statement that I was Vice- 
President of a Society called “ American Patriots.” I am not 
a member of the society, and never authorized my name to 
be used as a Vice-President. I would be glad for you to make 
this correction. 

House of Representatives. 


C. R. Crisp. 


[The item in which Senator Poindexter’s and Congressman 
Crisp’s names appeared was taken from the Buffalo Union and 
Times under date of March 21. The “ American Patriots” held 
two meetings in Buffalo, under the leadership of Jay W. Forrest, 
a well-known anti-Catholic lecturer. At the second meeting 
Forrest read to the assemblage the name of the Vice-Presidents 
of the association. The name of Senator Poindexter is twenty- 
first on the list, that of Congressman Crisp, twenty-fifth. It 
gives AMERICA great pleasure to be the instrument for the re- 
moval of their names from the dismal litany. Only Mr. Jay 
W. Forrest can explain how their names were used in such a 
connection.—Ed. AMERICcA.] 


Human Respect 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of April 6 a complaint is made by T. M. M. of 
an apparent incivility on the part of a member of the Fold, 
who “is also a Knight of Columbus.” I think I can readily 
explain the action, or inaction, of this particular Knight. When 
T. M. M. crossed the street, as he seems to have done, the 
battle-light was in his eye, and this ignited the fighting spirit 

























in the soul of the other, so there was no salute. This explana- 
tion is based on my own experience with some students of 
Catholic colleges. Whenever I have met them with a challeng- 
ing scowl, I have usually been paid back in kind. As the old 
saying has it, ‘“Scowl and the world scowls with you.” Or, it 
may have been that the uncivil Knight had not paid his pew 
rent, and he thought that a forcible collection was threatened. 
San Francisco, Cal. H., P. T. 


The Chapel at Annapolis 
. To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to supplement my letter to America of April 6, 
“The Chapel at Annapolis,” with a word of explanation. “ Just 
where the blame lies is hard to say,” may lead some to a mis- 
interpretation of actual conditions or of my meaning. 

There was no intention of blaming the authorities at the Naval 
Academy. Catholics have no grievance whatever against them. 
I have learned also, lately, that his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons 
has experienced only the utmost liberality and courtesy from 
the local authorities at Annapolis, towards the Catholic mid- 
shipmen, in the matter of the exercise of their religion. 

My real purpose in writing my last letter was to arouse, if 
possible, Catholic benevolence in behalf of the erection of a 
chapel. I should be very sorry indeed if what I wrote were 
regarded as in the least degree disparaging to the excellent 
spirit of fair-play shown us by the naval authorities at Annapolis. 

Woodstock, Md. R. J. McWrttiaMs, S.J. 


The Celt in America 
To the Editor of America: 

In a letter for your issue of April 13 Mr. M. J. O’Donohue 
shows that common-sense is wholly compatible with the treat- 
ment of Irish history and Irish-American social problems. 
Would that the “high Irish” throughout the country under- 
stood their possibilities as he presents them! 

Heartily endorsing his assertions to the effect that self-re- 
specting, cultured gentlemen of Irish blood are ornaments in 
any social gathering, I beg to make a few observations on the 
contents of his communication. He writes: “ Those who crawl 
on all fours to gain an entrée into ‘society’ are not Irish and 
their influence can never interfere with the spread of Catholic 
ideals, one way or the other.’”’ Perhaps Mr. O’Donohue meant 
that such persons are not true to the Irish ideal. If he had 
heard a few of the humiliating stories that have been bandied 
about Eastern cities of the social exploits of a certain type of 
poorly educated Irish-Americans he would, I think, emphatically 
insist that some Irish do crawl on all fours to gain an entrée 
into non-Catholic society and by their readiness to compromise 
all that is Catholic and Irish have won the disdain of many 
American society people for the race which could lead American 
thought. Irish have made a sad show of themselves at Harvard 
and other vestibules to non-Catholic society. 

If Father Ryan meant that Catholic Irish without educa- 
tion are better off without money, he merits no contradiction. 
He has had example enough in New York of boors from the 
bogs of Ireland riding on horseback. In New York and Phila- 
delphia the bulk of the well-to-do Irish-American families are 
not educating their children in classical Catholic colleges. The 
leaders of the Sein Fenn movement in Ireland itself have com- 
manded respect because they possessed the education expected 
of gentlemen. There is no sense in talking culture to men 
who do not understand the meaning of the word. ‘And the 
majority of the descendants of the Irish peasant class in this 
country will not know the meaning of the word until they have 
received a thorough classical education. Then, those who now 


have the woful ability to let all the world know that they are 
Irish will be able to employ other criterions in their social 
I agree 


intercourse than the gold standard. with Mr. 
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O’Donohue’s assertion that social position should be gained 


by blood and culture. But, we should face the fact that the 
Irish who are making the most noise are decidedly lacking in 
culture. One of the first missions of the modern American Celt 
should be to teach some of the moneyed Irish that although 
money talks, it is not always respected. Then, they might think 
it worth while to educate their sons and daughters in Catholic 
colleges and not make themselves a mockery by forcing the 
children into non-sectarian establishments while they flaunt their 
vulgarities before the society editors of newspapers and the 
lackeys of fashionable clubs. 


Baltimore. Gorpon O'NEILL. 


[This controversy is closed—Ed. AMErIcA.] 





British War Aims 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

After reading Mr. Culeman’s able commentary upon the 
Lenten Pastoral of the Cardinal of Westminster, in a recent 
issue of AMERICA, the impulse was strong to write to you. For 
simultaneously with the arrival of that issue of America there 
came to hand some long delayed copies of the little Chester- 
tonian journal, the New Witness, in one of which, the number 
of January 31, the war aims of the able body of men who 
edit the paper were stated. Like the Cardinal they recognize 
the causes of the social upheaval which threatens; but the remedy 
they suggest is more far-reaching and more radical than the de- 
mands of the British Labor party as stated by Mr. Culeman. 

Their war aims are sixteen in number; eight tending toward 
freedom in Europe, and a like number toward freedom in Eng- 
land. It is with the latter that I am concerned. The idea under- 
lying their aims might be said to be the thesis of Mr. Belloc’s 
book, “ The Servile State.” They recognize that England, by 
a mass of social legislation passed immediately before and on 
the pretext of the war is fast tending toward that condition of 
society which Mr. Belloc has called servile. They aim at defeat- 
ing this tendency by restoring personal property to the poor and 
personal freedom to the family. And for the attainment of their 
object they aim at the repeal of all this mass of obnoxious 
legislation ; at the restoration of the rights of the trades unions in 
which they see the germ of the old gild system; and at the 
destruction of the trusts. They favor moreover a policy of 
protection of small property which they think should be given 
artificial assistance like an infant industry. 

To Mr. Culeman, “It is becoming increasingly evident that 
the really big and permanent results of the war will be social 
rather than political”: so to the editors of the New Witness 
“Victory is chiefly valuable in order to strip the present ap- 
proximate model of servile State of its huge prestige of suc- 
cess.” 

Their program of reform is probably less likely to be adopted 
than that of the British Labor party. It is inevitable that the 
legislators, concerned only with devising momentary remedies 
for difficulties as they arise, will attempt a compromise. But 
that in no way affects the excellence of the policy they advocate, 
which at heart is really an attempt to restore the Catholic tradi- 
tion to England. 

Prior McNabb has seen fit to encourage and follow them. 
Would our own Catholic sociologists be willing to go as far? 
We are inclined to think so. Ten years ago, when Dr. Ryan 
advocated a living wage and an eight-hour day, there were those 
who sniffed and thought they smelled Socialism, but the out- 
break of the war found the Doctor declaring himself for “ the 
direct ownership of the instruments of production by 
the workers themselves by such methods as copartnership 
schemes and cooperative societies.” And it is only a few weeks 
since Father Husslein sang the praises of the gild system and 
ended with a prayer of hope for its return. 

Jersey City. Francis J. McConvi te. 
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Christ’s Cross in France 


| l is one of the bewildering reversals of human plans 

that the very country which tried to banish the Cross 
from its midst, not at the instance of its devoted people, 
but by the impious decree of an unrepresentative Gov- 
ernment, should in the event have become the instrument 
to restore that Cross to its ancient place of honor and to 
impress its image indelibly on the mind of the entire 
world. Not only has France summoned the nations who 
love Christian principles to resist on the soil of St. Louis 
the tide of oppression which threatened to sweep over the 
earth, not only has France inspired others with her own 
characteristic recklessness of the cost and her own pas- 
sion to die for Christian liberty, but she has lifted, these 
three years and a half, the eyes and the thoughts and the 
hearts of many millions of men of many nations to the 
symbol of man’s redemption and the figure of the desolate 
Christ dying that others might live. This fact is strik- 
ingly attested by an eye-witness in the April number of 
the Atlantic Monthly: 


The war on the Western Front has been fought in a Roman 
Catholic country, where crucifixes are erected at all the chief 
cross-roads to remind us that, in every moment of doubt as to 
the way of life and on whichever road we finally decide to walk, 
whether rough or smooth, we shall need the Saviour and His 
redeeming love. We have seen a cross so often when on the 
march, or when passing down some trench, that it has become 
inextricably mixed up with the war. When we think of the great 
struggle, the vision of the cross rises before us; and when we 
see the cross we think of the processions of the wounded men 
who have been broken to save the world. Whenever we have 
laid a martyred soldier to rest we have placed over him, as the 
comment on his death, a simple white cross which bears his name. 
We never paint any tribute on it. None is needed, for nothing 
else can speak so eloquently as a cross—a white cross. White is 
the sacred color in the army today, and the cross is the sacred 
form. In after years there will never be any doubt as to where 
the line of liberty ran that held back the flood and force of 
German tyranny. From the English Channel to Switzerland it 


is marked for all time by the crosses of the graves of the British 
and the French soldiers. 
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Since these words were written our own brave boys 
have taken their place in the line and by the shedding of 
their blood in the cause of humanity have earned their 
right to be laid to rest in the same glorious line of heroes 
and to have their graves marked by the same sacred sym- 
bol. American soldiers no less than the British and the 


“ce 


French are finding strength to “carry on,” to the very 
end, in the contemplation of the supreme self-sacrifice of 
the God-man. They, coo, like their brethren in arms are 
being silently taught the correct interpretation of life 
and the difference between the sordidness of selfish indul- 
gence and the sublimity of self-immolation; to them no 
less than to others the Cross of Christ is telling its com- 
pelling lesson of nobility. Wherever they are, the 
crucifix rises behind their lines, meeting their eyes at 
dawn, soothing them at night, and guarding the heroes 
of No Man’s Land. Doubtless they are growing familiar 
with it, as the British with the Cross at Neuve Chapelle: 


For three years, night and day, Christ has been standing there 
in the midst of our soldiers, with arms outstretched in blessing. 
They have looked up at Him through the clear starlight of a 
frosty night; and they have seen His pale face by the silvery 
rays of the moon as she has sailed her course through the 
heavens. In the gloom of a stormy night they have seen the 
dark outline and caught a passing glimpse of Christ’s effigy by 
the flare of the star-shells. 


No doubt one of the keenest regrets of the British in 
abandoning Neuve Chapelle during the recent German 
advance was the loss of this well-loved and familiar com- 
panion of their vigils and struggles. It was not hard to 
stifle their groans when they looked up through the gath- 
ering mist of death at the brave Christ: with His promise 
of Paradise they could laugh in their hearts in spite of 
the anguish; it was a glorious thing to think that like 
Him and near Him, laying down their lives for their 
friends, they were going to the Lord whom they knew 
so well and in whose Kingdom pain and sorrow are no 
more. God grant that soon they may win back their 
Cross and that our soldiers may be with them, and learn, 
both at Neuve Chapelle and elsewhere, something of the 
Cross’s mystery, its tenderness and its glory. 


The Mother and the “ Middy ” 


Fag: the communications which appeared in the 

last issue of AMERICA one signed by the simple 
initials A. C. M. should not pass unnoticed. It comes 
from the mother of a “ middy ” at Annapolis. In a few 
heartfelt words she earnestly pleads for greater spiritual 
advantages for the Catholic boys now preparing them- 
selves for their country’s service in the Naval Academy. 
In every word of the short letter, together with the pride 
which a mother feels in giving her boy to the country, 
we read the deep and tender concern she feels for the — 
soul of the young “ middy.” Speaking for herself and 
for the Catholic mothers who like her have offered the 
best they have, their sons, to the land which in the hour 
of trial needs their pure and sturdy manhood, she says: 





























We are second to none in the love of our country. We are 
proud to have our sons, all our sons, in her service; but our duty 
does not cease here. We have still to see that they come out of 
Annapolis, where they receive a splendid technical education and 
a discipline that spells character and manhood, with a religious 
faith as undimmed as the faith they had when they entered. 


The heart of a devoted patriot and a true Catholic 
mother reveals itself in these lines. Two of the noblest 
emotions that stir the soul, patriotism and religion are 
admirably expressed. Her just pride in her boy’s self- 
dedication to the land of his birth and the traditions of a 
navy that boasts of such honored names as Barry and 
Lawrence, Decatur and Farragut, Preble and Perry, is 
equaled, surpassed, even, as it must reasonably be, by her 
anxiety for his spiritual needs and welfare. She expects 
that while serving his country he may have every just and 
reasonable opportunity to practise the lessons of his Faith 
and to serve God. 

To every Catholic mother the words of the unknown 
mother of the Annapolis “ middy” should make their 
eloquent appeal. Like her they should value above all 
things the faith of their sons. That faith should be their 
first concern. It should be the first thing they look to 
when they decide on the school or the college where their 
boys are to be trained for the duties, the sacrifices and the 
heroisms of life. The faith of their sons, the preserva- 
tion of their purity and innocence, and of the high stand- 
ards of virtue taught them by the religion of their fathers 
should take precedence of everything else. Rank, social 
prestige, wealth, success, such as the world understands 
it, must give way when there is question of preserving 
that which is their noblest heritage and treasure. Uncon- 
sciously the “ middy’s ” mother has driven home a salu- 
tary and important lesson. It must be added with regret 
that the lesson is sometimes unheeded. But it is never 
neglected without the most disastrous results. It is to 
prevent these that a truly Catholic mother has so ear- 
nestly pleaded that the son whom she has so far lovingly 
trained in the teaching of his Faith may have every op- 
portunity of practising it in a great national institution. 
She realizes also that the better Catholic the young middy 
is the better officer will he be of the gallant navy of the 
United States. 


Slang’s Eloquent Intonations 


6 ¢P LOVE that American word, ‘ sure,’” remarked an 

English officer engaged in war work over here. 
“ There is something so intimate, so encouraging about it, 
even if nothing happens.” To give a hearer the feeling 
of comfort and security which that observant soldier re- 
ceived from the word, “ Sure” must be uttered, however, 
with a certain unmistakable intonation. We have all 
heard the term used in this way a thousand times. “ Will 
the 12.50 be on time today?” we ask the railroad official 
apprehensively. “ Sure!” he answers, with such an air 
of heartiness and finality that even the fact that the train 
in question eventually arrives some forty minutes late 
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hardly ruffles our peace of soul. The official’s ‘ Sure!” 
was so full of certainty. 

“All right” is another Americanism into which the 
intonation can throw a world of meaning. “ John Smith 
is a-l-l right!” when said by an expert wielder of slang 
is as good as a patent of nobility for John, and seems to 
be equivalent to a solemn oath that he possesses all the 
Christian virtues. A certain Muscovite who has as yet 
but an imperfect grasp of our idiom, nevertheless has 
learned to use the slang phrase “ Good-night!” with such 
a wonderful variety of intonations that he can express 
with it every ripple of grief, disappointment, surprise, dis- 
couragement or chagrin that ruffles his soul. When an 
American soldier-boy speaks of his sweetheart as “ Some 
girl!” there is really nothing more to be said in praise of 
her beauty, wit, accomplishments and virtues. For in 
their fondness for expressing the highest commendation 
by means of understatement Americans resemble the 
English tourist, who on beholding for the first time 
Chamouni at sunrise, remarked deprecatingly, “ Not so 
bad,” whereat his fellow-countryman turned on him 
fiercely and said: “Well, you needn’t rave about it like a 
bally poet.” “What do you know about that!” is another 
exclamation which, when used by a really amazed or 
astonished American seems to be equivalent to the me- 
dieval ‘“ Odds Bodikins!” the Homeric “O Poppoi!” or 
the “ Mediusfidius!”’ of the Romans. 

The more limited and impoverished a person’s vocab- 
ulary is, the greater, as a rule, is his dependence on 
slang as a medium of expression. Among the unlettered 
a current slang phrase is forced to bear in the course of 
the day a thousand different significations, and it is chiefly 
by the effective use of intonations that the speaker’s 
meaning is conveyed to his hearers. [ven men and 
women of reading and education, however, who have at 
their command the store of synonyms and antonyms the 
English language is so rich in, are sometimes tempted 
either from sheer laziness or out of an immoderate love 
for picturesque and vigorous neologisms to make quite as 
free a use of slang in conversation as do their less literate 
fellow-countrymen, whose varied way of stressing a 
dozen slang phrases serves sufficiently well for them the 
purposes of human intercourse. But something more, 
surely, than the skilful use of slang is to be expected of 
those who are supposed to have trained and cultivated 
minds. 


“ Ali Babette ” 


HE war has worked wonders not wrought in blood; 
it has written other hymns than those of hate; it has 
lifted up souls where it has beaten down bodies; in spite 
of its slimy trail it has purified those who were less than 
the dust. Scribner's for May illustrates this by a story 
remarkable for its artistry but more so because it reaches 
to the very heart of truth. 
The scene is a barracks somewhere in France. The 
soldiers, the rank and file, are rude men with rude amuse- 
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ments, chief among them being a ribald phonograph rec- 
ord sung by a girl whose name is a public scandal ban- 
died over the wine cups of the world. They have little 
use for religion and less for their chaplain; but with in- 
nate chivalry they respect the purity which is a stranger 
to themselves, and reverence with a reverence akin to 
worship, the very path of a modest Sister, who goes 
through the streets with her flock of orphans, chastising 
by her presence their unguarded tongues to silence. 

One day the curé, an aged recluse, a strange relic of a 
departed civilization, calls on the major to make a re- 
quest. Sister Thérése is his interpreter. The old priest 
spies the phonograph and with the childishness of age 
begs to hear it. The first chance record is put on to the 
horror of the officers, who, recognizing it at once, spring 
to stop it. But the curé, not understanding the words, 
insists on its being finished, and listens as one rapt. The 
reason for his delight is soon made clear. “Why, daugh- 
ter,” he cries with joy, “it is your voice that sings from 
the wood.” ‘“ Yes, Father,” she answers. The officers 
begin to protest, but Sister Thérése interrupts: “ No, 
gentlemen, it is I who sing those words.” And then, by 
way of explanation not of excuse, she adds with the elo- 
quence of simplicity: “It was before the war.” 

There were no Pharisees among the officers, and no 
sanctimonious Simon, and their respect grows rather than 
diminishes. They saw, even without the assurance of 
Christ, that many sins had been forgiven her because she 
loved much, and they remembered that the one who stood 
closest, after the Blessed Mother, to the Cross on Cal- 
vary, was she out of whom seven devils had been cast. 
It was the horrors of Louvain, as of old the coldness of 
Magdala, which first purged her soul of its dross in the 
crucible of sorrow. Then she came back to Christ, 
bringing her love, not always innocent, but washed clean 
of its stains in the blood of the Lamb. The story is only 
fiction, but fiction, could the truth be told, less strange 
than fact. So it is that God knows how to draw good out 
of evil. 


Our Vital Farm Problem 

HE existing scarcity of food has been accentuated, 

but can hardly be said to have been caused by the 
war. It is due in great measure to our almost criminal 
neglect of the farming population of our States. We 
have been paying extravagant prices for farm products, 
but too often little more than an infinitesimal portion of 
the profit has gone to the farmer. Dr. Frederic C. Howe 
points out that the lettuce on our table may sometimes 
have cost us 2,900 per cent of what the farmer received 
There were many causes which conspired to 
One was the naturai tendency 
Thus Dr. 


for it. 
bring about these results. 
of the railways to favor the longer hauls. 
Howe tells us: 

Apples, which the farmers of New York are ready and eager 


to sell for $2.50 a barrel, rotted on the ground fifty or a hundred 
miles from the city, while carloads of Western apples are sold 


at prices prohibitive to the poor. Peaches, pears and other fruits 
find the city markets closed against them, while Florida, Mary- 
land and distant producers secure cars and buyers in abundance. 


While farmers were driven from their farms in the 
East, the transportation agencies held the same power of 
life or death over the more distant cultivators, not to 
mention the grievance of the consumer‘and the intense 
suffering caused to the poor. Favoritism likewise could 
be shown by side-tracking cars, or neglecting entire sec- 
tions of farming lands. Many of these evils have been 
remedied, and all, it would seem, could be set aside by an 
ideal government control or even government ownership 
of the railroads. The danger, however, always remains 
that such control and ownership may be far from ideal. 
No one can question its wonderful success in Germany 
before the war, nor its absolute failure in France at the 
same period. Yet government supervision of some kind 
there certainly must be. Simply to leave the farmer to 
his fate is to leave the country to destruction. 

We have to some extent met the abuses of railroads, 
storage combines and middlemen which threatened to 
make of farming, in some portions of the country, an al- 
most impossible means of livelihood. Much still remains 
to be done in these regards, but we must likewise offer 
positive encouragement and assistance to the farmer if 
we wish to consult not his advantage alone, but the wel- 
fare of the entire community. Thus Denmark and Aus- 
tralia have set an example by lending money to him at 
reasonable rates. Had America done this in the case of 
the great immigrant population that has yearly entered 
her ports, while not neglecting to secure for our farm 
produce the proper transportation and distribution, there 
would have been no food scarcity to be dreaded. Laud- 
able efforts have been made in this direction, but we were 
very late to enter upon the way of progress, while Reif- 
feisen banks and excellent credit systems, so essential to 
agricultural development, had been long ago established 
in other countries. 

The inadequate provision made for the farming popu- 
lation of the United States has helped to augment the 
yearly emigration of thousands of them to the neighbor- 
ing Canadian farm lands. 

The fear of insufficient returns from their labors has 
of late deterred men from seeking to make arable the 
still untilled lands of our country. To remedy this con- 
dition the State of California has set itself the task of 
preparing a number of farms, erecting the necessary 
buildings and constructing upon each a modest modern 
dwelling house. When completed the entire estate is to 
be offered at cost price. Nothing more is asked in cash 
payment than an installment of one-third of the outlay. 
The remaining two-thirds can then be paid after twenty- 
five and thirty-six years, respectively. If an adequate 
credit system is at the same time developed; a deserving 
immigrant, who has come to us from the farm lands of 
Europe, endowed with skill, strength and industry, but 
without material means, can thus be offered a pleasant 
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and comfortable home. In place of adding to the indus- 
trial confusion on the return of peace and swelling, it 
may be, the ranks of malcontents and revolutionaries, he 
will have a chance to become of the highest service to the 
commonwealth. 


Daughters of France 


CCORDING to a statement made by Dr. Lyman P. 

Powell, president of Hobart College and chairman 
of the committee on War Problems of the Association of 
American Colleges, fifty institutions of learning in the 
United States have offered to furnish scholarships to 
young women sent to this country by the schools and 
colleges of France. The United States Bureau is co- 
operating with the Association of American Colleges in 
the furtherance of the plan. 

The United States cannot do too much for the daugh- 
ters of France. Like their fathers and brothers who bore 
the brunt of the fighting at the Marne and at Verdun and 
are now with their Allies holding back the onrolling tide 
of German invasion on the Lys and the Somme, like their 
mothers, who have so cheerfully faced the privations and 
the sacrifices of the last four years, they have been the ad- 
miration of the whole world. They have been the worthy 
daughters of these heroic fathers and mothers. But if 
they have given to the world the example of devotion, 
loyalty and complete forgetfulness of self, it is because 
they drew their inspiration from the Catholic Faith in 
which they were bred. 

We are proud to open to these daughters of the land 
of St. Louis and: Jeanne d’Arc the gates of our univer- 
sities and schools. There is nothing in the United States 
that is too good for them. They will be welcome and 
honored guests. Every genuine American will consider 
himself their champion and their knight. Every facility 
will be gladly given them to train their keen minds and 
their generous hearts in the sciences, the arts, the in- 
dustries of the country. 

But these daughters of heroic France are Catholics. 


The Catholic Faith has been the glory and the pride of ° 


their fathers in the past. If at times those fathers 
seemed to forget it, now in the midst of the smoke and 
fire and blood of the battlefield they realize that the old 
Faith is the one thing that nerves their arm and steels 
their heart in the titanic struggle. These French girls 
need the lessons and the restraints of that Catholic Faith. 
They are generous, high-minded, mercurial, emotional, 
enthusiastic, bright, pleasure-loving and gay. Under the 
sure guidance of the Catholic Church their souls reach 
a height of devotion and idealism, a spirit of sacrifice 
seldom surpassed. The Catholic Church brings out to 
perfection all the inherent nobility of their nature. The 
Catholic Church alone can curb their defects and their 
shortcomings. She alone can successfully tame their im- 
pulsive and high-strung souls. It is in the Catholic 
Church alone that the French girl and the French woman 
feel at home. The Catholic Church alone satisfies the 
noblest and the purest yearnings of her soul. 

It will be a gross injustice, therefore, if, when these 
Catholic maids of France come to the United States, 
they are debarred from the benefits of a Catholic educa- 
tion. It would be unfair to them. It would deprive 
them of the one educational advantage they need most, 
the teaching of the Faith in which they were baptized, 
and whose lessons they learned in the little hamlets of 
Normandy under the shadows of old cathedral walls now 
perhaps a mass of tragic ruins, by the banks of the Loire 
or on the hillsides of Burgundy. It would be a grievous 
insult to the Catholics of our country should they have 
any reason to suspect that any effort was made to ignore 
Catholic academies or colleges when there is a question 
of selecting for our welcome French guests the institu- 
tions where they are to be educated and trained. Only 
there will these daughters of France feel themselves 
thoroughly at home. Only in Catholic schools and col- 
leges will they develop to full bloom the noble qualities of 
their race. The future mothers of Catholic France 
must not by any measure countenanced by the Catholics 
of the United States be deprived of the benefits and the 
blessings of a Catholic education. 


Literature 


KEATS’S “ANNUS MIRABILIS” 

‘ ‘T THINK I shall be among the English poets after my 

death,” was the prophecy John Keats once made regard- 
ing his own future renown. He was right and the place he 
attained is a high one, for Matthew Arnold and other keen 
critics do not hesitate to place the author of the “Ode to a 
Nightingale’ near Shakespeare himself. It is the work of the 
year 1819 that did most to win this “ Cockney poet” his death- 
less fame. For between January and September of that year, 
when he was qanly twenty-four, and had but a year or two left 
to live, Keats wrote the seven perfect, completed poems that 
have given him his place among English bards. January, 1819, 
marks the date that the graceful poem entitled “ Fancy” was 
composed. “ The Eve of St. Agnes” seems to have been finished 


soon after the preceding, and the coming of spfting helped to 
inspire Keats with the three incomparable odes “ To Melancholy,” 
“To a Grecian Urn” and “To a Nightingale.” That perfect 
lyric “La Belle Dame Sans Merci” also written in the 
spring of 1819, and September of the same year saw the beauti- 
ful “Ode to Autumn” completed. Keats wrote other fine 
poems, of course, during this period and before it, but the seven 
named above, composed during 1819, are all so complete and so 
free from imperfections that they prove that he was a poet of 
almost the first rank. 

The careful biography of “John Keats” recently published 
by Scribner’s shows that Sir Sidney Colvin has mastered every 
detail of the poet’s life which tireless labor and research could 
discover and he gives besides so much valuable information 
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regarding the circumstances under which each of his subject’s 
poems was written, that every admirer of Keats will doubtless 
read the biography with keen interest. During his youthful 
days John Keats thoroughly steeped himself in the spirit of the 
great Elizabethans. Spenser opened to him the gates of fairy- 
land, a perusal of Chapman’s Homer drew from the young man 
his first fine sonnet, Jonson, Fletcher, Milton, etc., were his 
familiars, and Shakespeare his marveling study day in and day 
out, 

The set of heptasyllabics entitled “ Fancy” is the best of the 
poems in a lighter vein that Keats wrote. Colvin is of the 
opinion that a passage in Fuller’s “ Holy State” gave the poet 
the idea he elaborates in the lyric, and from Ben Jonson he 
caught the tricks of meter and rhythm that characterize the 
poem. 

“QO sweet Fancy! let her loose; 
Everything is spoilt by use;” 


he sings and then describes the beautiful pictures his own fancy 
shows him. The “Ode on Melancholy” which, as Sidney 
Lanier thought, “reaches the highest height yet touched in the 
lyric line,” perhaps owes its inspiration partly to Keats’s pas- 
sion for Fanny Brawn, and to the depression caused by the 
death of a brother of his whom he had nursed through a long 
illness. Melancholy, he truly says, 


dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die, 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu. 

But of all Keats's pieces, Catholics like best perhaps “ The 
Eve of St. Agnes,” finest Written in 
perfect Spenserian stanzas with the concluding Alexandrine 
used effectively, the poem, from its very beginning when “ The 
owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold” till its end when 


his narrative poem. 


“The Beadsman, after thousand aves told 
For aye unsought for slept among his ashes cold” 


wonderfully suggests its medieval atmosphere. The admirable 
description of how the moonlight, shining through the painted 


window on Madeline as she knelt in prayer threw 


9g ee on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory, like her saint.” 


is equaled only by the banquet that Porphyro sets forth for 
his lady love. Those 

Lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 

From Fez; and spiced dainties; every one 

From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon 
would ravish the ear and tempt the palate even of a fasting 
anchorite. 

In the “ Ode on a Grecian Urn” said Bryant, “there is not a 
word we would be willing to part with.” The pictures in the 
poem seem to have been suggested to Keats by some paintings 
of Claude’s and Poussin’s and by the marble from the Parthe- 
non frieze. Without Shelley’s crude pantheism, there was a 
great deal of the pagan about Keats. Like a Greek, he made 
passing earthly beauty his religion, and found his delight in the 
experiences of the senses, seldom penetrating to the moral 
significance of what he perceived. As Sidney Colvin well 
remarks regarding this fine ode’s second and third stanzas, 
they “express with full felicity and insight the differences be- 
tween life, which pays for its unique prerogative of reality by 
satiety and decay, and art, which in forfeiting ‘reality gains in 
exchange permanence of beauty, and the power to charm by 
imagined experiences even richer than the real.” 

To the April of the year 1819 belongs that haunting lyric 
“La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” “the most complete and en- 
chanting English pure romance poem of its time,” and accord- 
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ing to Palgrave, “probably the finest lyric” in our language. 
Keats’s biographer calls attention to the fact that much of the 
poem’s charm lies in the metrical secret of shortening the last 
line of the stanzas from four feet to two: “ And no birds sing.” 
The inspiration of the poem was probably Fanny Brawn who 
certainly had Keats “in thrall” when it was written. 

The “Ode to a Nightingale” Keats wrote in a few hours as 
he sat under a plum-tree in the May of 1819. The bird had 
been singing nightly near the house where the poet was living 
at the time, and the sorrow the death of his brother brought 
him seems to have been another source of the poem’s inspira- 
tions. Stedman considered this ode “the nearest to perfection ” 
of all our shorter English lyrics, and Colvin finds Keats’s 
genius “at its height” here. Burton and Milton are probably 
the two literary influences ‘perceptible in the poem, but the lofty 
flights of imagination and the “ fascinating felicity” of phrase 
and cadence are all Keats’s own. The wretchedness of man’s 
lot in this vale of tears has never been more beautifully de- 
scribed than in the third stanza of this marvelous ode and the 
lines in the seventh, especially the three: 


Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn, 


are scarcely surpassed by anything in literature. 

The “Ode to Autumn,” the last of the immortal poems this 
wonderful year of Keats gave us, was written at Winchester in 
September. It is more faultless perhaps in execution than any 
of the other odes, and is remarkable for the pure objectivity of 
its treatment, for the poet, for once, is not at all introspective. 
His gift for describing the scenes of nature as if he were be- 
holding them for the first time and of giving his reader a vivid 
impression of their beauty is nowhere more striking than in 
the “ Ode to Autumn.” 

This poem completed, Keats’s work, it may be said, was done. 
On his way to Italy in search of health during the fall of the 
following year he wrote his famous “ last sonnet” with its lines 
of deathless beauty: 


Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art, 
Not in lone splendor hung aloft the night 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, 
Like Nature’s patient, sleepless Eremite, 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 


but after that, nothing more. The dying poet reached Rome in 
November and died on February 23, 1821, tenderly cared for to 
the last by his faithful friend Arthur Severn, who at Keats’s 
own request read to him each day from Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy 
Living and Dying.” The last words of John Keats, “ the doubly 
dead, in that he died so young,” were “ Thank God, it has come!” 
He lies buried in the Protestant cemetery at Rome and on his 
tombstone, at his own request, are engraved the words: “ Here 
lies one whose name was writ in water,” a mysterious epitaph 
which our Father Tabb has properly interpreted in the follow- 
ing sonnet: 


Upon the tomb ’tis graven, “‘ Here lies one 
Whose name is writ in water.” Could there be 
A flight of fancy fitlier feigned for thee, 
A fairer motto for her favorite son? 
For, as the wave, thy varying numbers run— 
Now crested proud in tidal majesty 
Now tranquil as the twilight reverie 
Of some dim lake the white moon looks upon 
While teems the world with silence. Even there, 
In each Protean rainbow-tint that stains 
The breathing canvas of the atmosphere. 
We read an exhalation of thy strains. 
Thus, on the scroll of Nature, everywhere, 
Thy name, a deathless syllable, remains. 
WaLter Dwicut, S.J. 
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DOMUS DEI 


It stood in Nazareth of yore, 
Half hidden in the narrow street, 
The little house unto whose door 
Came every day Emmanuel’s feet. 


Thither He came at end of day, 
Not for an hour, a passing Guest, 
But taking an accustomed way, 
A weary Householder to rest. 


He passed unheeded through the throng, 
Their Townsman well-beloved and known, 
Nor sound of timbrel or of song 
Told when the Lord was with His own. 


Men could not see about the door 
The myriad prostrate Cherubim, 

Nor know that low unto the floor 
His Mother bent the knee to Him. 


King Herod’s palace lies in dust, 

Dank is the Golden House with death, 
But Angels keep in holy trust 

The Holy House of Nazareth. 


When I, familiar with Thy grace, 
Am heedless of Thy glance, Thy word, 
That my soul was Thy dwelling-place, 
Keep this for my remembrance, Lord. 


Then for no deed, no meed of mine, 
Who am forespent with futile things, 
But that this body was Thy shrine 
Bid Angels bear it on their wings. 
BLANCHE M. KEL Ly. 


REVIEWS 


Shepherd My Thoughts: Verses by Francis P. DonneELLY. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $0.75. 

The World and the Waters. By Epwarp F. Garescué, 
S.J. St. Louis: The Queen’s Work Press. $1.00. 

The numerous readers of Father Donnelly’s ascetical works, 
who have been eager to see his fugitive poems and songs gath- 
ered into a volume, will find in “ Shepherd My Thoughts” his 
happiest tribute to the Muse, and Father Garesché’s admirers 
will doubtless agree that “ The World and the Waters” contains 
some of the best poems he has written. The sonnet which gives 
a title to Father Donnelly’s book deservedly holds its place on 
the first page. He is an observant lover of the trees and flow- 
ers and repeats in melodious lines the lessons taught him by 
“The First Flower,” “ Whitlow Grass,” “ Hepatica” and “The 
Golden Rod.” Among his “Songs” will be found the now 
famous “What an Irishman Means by Machree” and “ The 
‘ Service Flag,” but every old Woodstockian will doubtless agree 
that the finest poems in the volume are the two sonnets written 
in memory of “Samuel H. Frisbee, S.J.,” the well-beloved 
“Spiritual Father” of the scholasticate. The second one must 
be quoted entire: 


The bond that bound us in true brotherhood 
Of song and joyance over plain and hill 
Is snapt. The heart of all our hearts is still, 
And a sharp pang has chilled the circling blood 
That warmed from it. Must we by field and flood 
Wander no more or quaff the distant rill 
No more? Hark! Heard you not the warning shrill 
To meet our guide ahead within the wood? 
Alas! too far ahead! The woodland springs 
Have lost their sweetness; gloom our way bedims, 
And laughing song is hushed to a sad moan. 
Oh guide along the path to higher things, 
Revealing living streams and angel hymns, 
You are ahead with God, and we, alone.: 


A striking characteristic of Father Garesché’s new volume is 
the wide range of his inspiration, “Hills and the Waves,” 
“Humanity,” “In City Streets,” “The World of Booxs” and 
“ Christo Victori,” being some of the appropriate captions under 
which his poems are printed. The book’s lines of dedication, 
“To the Virgin Mary” are as full of poetry as of devotion. 
“To a Working Girl” is a weli-expressed tribute to her stanch 
virtues. “First Communion” feelingly describes a priest’s emo- 
tions on administering the Holy Eucharist to a flock of white- 
souled children. Some of the sounding stanzas of the ode on 
“Niagara” have already been quoted in these columns, and 
the following lines, “ To Rose in Heaven” are taken from the 
poem which most readers of “The World and the Waters” 
will probably consider Father Garesché’s highest flight: 


Tell me, Rose, 

Unto what bright and peaceful morn 
Thy petals did unclose 
When thou wast borne 
Into this heavenly garden close, 

Who took thee hence ere thou hadst made a thorn? 


Tell, O, sweet, 

The rapture of the hurrying feet 

Of those white angels who are sent to bear 
God’s roses there, 

And set them blooming by the Golden Street. 


Tell me—thine eyes 

Have seen the Great Surprise; 

Thy innocent, tender eyes upon His face. 
Have fed, this bitter while 

That we have -missed thy smile— 

Tell me some tidings of the Holy Place. 


Then Mary blest, 

Queenly and tenderly, in Celestial blue, 

With roses at her breast 

To mind her of that budding Rose she knew, 
Did she haste loving at her Son’s behest, 


To welcome tiny you? 
W. D. 


By M. Reynes Montaur. Translated from 
New York: Robert M. McBride 


Sister Clare. 
the French by M. E. ARENpDRUP. 
& Co. $1.25. 

Men in War. 
Liveright. $1.50. 

Here are two war books quite dissimilar in character but 
painting such striking pictures of the horror and devastation 
of modern war that after German militarism has been crushed 
forever by a decisive Allied victory, the volumes will supply 
strong arguments for the formation of a league of nations that 
will make a recurrence of the present madness a practical im- 
possibility. Tie author of “Sister Clare” avers that though 
the book is in fiction form “no slightest thing” in it has been 
invented, and the Austrian officer who has written “ Men in 
War” merely presents in chapters of “artistic realism” scenes 
and incidents that must be occurring every day just now in Eu- 
rope. 

“Sister Clare” is an aged French Franciscan of imperturb- 
able faith whom the German invaders drove from her convent 
in Dinant to the precarious safety of Rheims, and the book is 
the story of what she saw and suffered on the way. There 
are vivid descriptions of the Sisters’ flight from their convent 
and of the hardships they endured on the road, and the lofty 
supernatural motives that enabled them to bear up so bravely 
and patiently are beautifully expressed. It is a pleasure to 
find the Robert M. McBride Company publishing so unmistak- 
ably Catholic a book as “Sister Clare.” 

In “Off to War,” “Baptism of Fire,” “The Victor,” “My 
Comrade,” “A Hero’s Death” and “Home Again,” the six 
chapters of Andreas Latzko’s merciless indictment of militarism, 


By Anpreas Latzko. New York: Boni & 
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he gives unforgettable portraits of the Austrian soldiers and 
officers who are fighting on the Italian front and contrasts the 
dreadful tortures they endure with the honor and affluence en- 
joyed by the high command and the home-staying profiteers. 
Here is a specimen paragraph from his book: 
Front—Enemy—Hero’s death—Victory—the curs rage 

through the world with frothing mouth and rolling eyes. 
Millions who have been carefully inoculated against small- 
pox, cholera and typhoid fever are chased into madness, 
millions, on either side, are packed into cars—ride, singing, 
to meet each other at the front—hack, stab, shoot at each 
other, blow each other to bits, give their flesh and their bones 
for the bloody hash out of which the dish of peace is to be 
cooked for those fortunate ones who give the flesh of their 
calves and oxen to the fatherland for a hundred per cent 
profit, instead of carrying their own flesh to market for fifty 
cents a day. 

So many passages in “ Men in War” are written quite as forci- 
bly as the foregoing, and the pages describing the carnage of 
trench-warfare are so realistic, and the way the soldier’s mind 
reacts to the horrors he sees and bears is so accurately pic- 
tured that it may safely be predicted that Andreas Latzko’s 
terrible book will long outlive the war that produced it. 


W. D. 





La Terre D’Occident. Essais sur la Formation Frangaise. 
Par AprteN MitHovuarp. Paris: Perrin & Co. 3 fr. 50. 

Adrien Mithouard may be called the apostle of “ occidental- 
ism.” He believes that the best of western civilization, the 
noblest of its inspirations and ideals had their origin in France 
and that they sprang from what may be-considered the very 
core or heart of the French nation, the Ile de France. He wrote 
several volumes to prove his thesis. The essays gathered in this 
volume are taken from his larger works, especially the “ Traité 
d’Occident,” the one book in which he most clearly and 
thoroughly exposes his theory. In the “ Traité” Mithouard 
defines and describes the ideals and the tendencies of the West, 
and especially of the Ile de France. From the Ile de France 
came the splendid vaults and arches of the old cathedrals, the 
spires that told of the faith and the hopes of a whole people and 
all the customs and the social structure that made France so 
great in the past. 

The book is the work of a poet, a mystic, a patriot. It is 
written with the enthusiasm that comes to those only who are 
deeply in earnest about their subject and believe in it with all 
their heart. Now and then there is a subtilty of thought and an 
apparently labored search after the striking and the unusual in 
expression which take away from the real artistic value of the 
work and give it a tinge of dilletanteism and artificiality. But 
Adrien Mithouard brings a sincerity and zeal of no common 
kind to his task and carries his readers with him. There are 
splendid pages in praise of the old and simple life of the past, 
hymns that spring from the very heart to the old land, to the 
fields, the farms and the homes where the forefathers dwelt. 
These will remind the reader of the pages where Pierre l’Ermite 
sings the love and the tenderness of that “ Mighty Friend,” the 
fair land of the Franks. In writing these pages Adrien 
Mithouard did good and patriotic work. If France is to be 
saved her salvation can come only through a return to the ideals 
and the faith of the past. These are again brought before us in 
these fine pages. Among the gems to be found in the book the 
prayer to the Saints of the France of the good old days of faith, 
whose granite statues crown the belfries and the portals of her 
cathedrals may be considered a summary of the whole book. It 


is an inspiring page. It is also a fine piece of esthetic criticism. 
J. CR. 





The Mythology of All Creeds. In Thirteen Volumes. Louis 
Hersert Gray, A.M., Ph.D., Editor. Indian. By A. BEerriEDALE 


KeitrH, D.C.L., D.Litt. Iranian, By Apert J. Carnoy, Ph.D., 
Litt.D., Volume VI. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. $6.00. 

The ordinary reader will marvel at the erudition and scholar- 
ship of this volume. The book carries him into strange lands 
and initiates him into the most startling mysteries of religions 
centuries old and in obedience to which millions of human beings 
are living today. From an ethnological and mythological point 
of view the book makes interesting reading. For there is noth- 
ing more captivating to the scholar than to learn what other men 
think of God, of nature and man, and when this knowledge 
extends itself to the millions who have lived in the past and 
have been influenced by strange beliefs, the pursuit becomes 
something of a fascination. The philosopher and the moralist 
cannot derive the same amount of pleasure from the perusal of 
these volumes. That, of course, is due to the subject itself, not 
to the editor or the writers who everywhere have admirably 
done their work, and who, as specialists in their field are masters 
of the intricate and exceedingly complex matter they deal with. 
The philosopher and the moralist will wonder how the human 
mind could ever come to believe the silly, absurd and monstrous 
tales of the Rigveda, and the aberrations of Buddhistic and 
Jainistic mythology. But these are facts and the writers have set 
about recording them. 

Messrs. Keith and Carnoy carry the reader over the whole 
field of Indian and Iranian mythology. In the learned treatise 
of Mr. Keith we find such interesting chapters as the period of 
the Rigveda, the period of the Brahamanas and the Puranas. 
There is also a splendid discussion of the mythology of Jainism 
and modern India. The Iranian traditions and legends have 
been treated in the same scholarly spirit by Mr. Carnoy. The 
two sections of the work give a fair accaunt of what is 
mythological only and all that is strictly religious, historical or 
archeological has been purposely omitted. The book sheds a 
great deal of light on the life and the thoughts of that mysterious 
East which exerts such a fascination on the mind of all students 
but which is so little understood west of Suez. 


J.C. R. 





Mexico: From Diaz to the Kaiser. By Mrs. Atec-Tweenie. 
With 36 Illustrations. New York: George H. Doran Co. $3.50. 

The author of this volume appears to be a professional maker 
of books who is not much concerned about the lack of order 
and logic in her “copy,” provided a certain number of pages 
are filled with reading matter. She seems to have been quite 
intimate with the late Porfirio Diaz and his family and gives 
a good description of his sad departure from Mexico; she at- 
tests that “It is absolutely certain that Huerta was not a direct 
participator in the crime” of murdering Madero, though he failed 
to take proper precautions to prevent it; avers that Huerta was 
not a drunkard; is of the opinion that he “ was not only a strong 
man, but persona grata with a fair proportion of the Mexican 
people,” and that he should have been recognized by our Govern- 
ment. Mrs. Alec-Tweedie does not miss the easy openings she 
has for making satirical remarks about our whole Mexican 
policy. She shows how we were more disturbed about one Eng- 
lishman’s violent end than over the fate of all the Americans 
Villa plundered and murdered, and she compares the situation 
in 1914-15 to a comic-opera plot: “ Wilson refused to acknowledge 
Huerta in any way. Huerta offends, and then Wilson demands 
an apology from him as ‘representative of Mexico.’ Gilbertian, 
verily!” 

The latter part of the volume, in which the author undertakes 
to describe the recent progress of German intrigue in Mexico, 
seems to be written at a safe distance from there and is not 
convincing. Mrs. Alec-Tweedie’s information regarding the 
Kaiser’s influence below the Rio Grande is more accurate, let us 
hope, than the news she gives the world in the following pas- 
sage: 
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At this time [1917] the influence of the priests had become 
very great in Mexico. They had once again risen to 
wer and were doubtless a strong ally for the Kaiser, in 
exico as elsewhere. The Kaiser had found them use- 
ful in Ireland where priests and Jesuits had done much to 
foment the rebellion, and in Russia where revolution was 
— about through the intrigues of Rasputin, a German 
esuit. 


Poor Mrs. Alec-Tweedie! She has Jesuits on the brain. It 
would be difficult to gather together in an equal space a rarer 
collection of absurdities and misstatements than the author has 
crowded into those few lines. The “influence of the priests” 
was “very great in Mexico” last year? Why, the Catholic 
religion was practically proscribed then in that country! The 
priests “were doubtless a strong ally for the Kaiser in Mexico, 
as elsewhere”? In France, for instance, where 3,000 out of the 
30,000 priests who were fighting the Kaiser have been slain in 
battle? What proofs does the author offer that “ priests and 
Jesuits” did much to foment the Easter rebellion in Ireland? 
Absolutely none. But as for this careless scribbler’s making a 
“German Jesuit” out of the highly “ Orthodox” and notoriously 
dissolute Russian monk, Rasputin, that is too absurd for words. 
But what was the official reader of so reputable a publishing 
house as the George H. Doran Co. thinking of when he let 
Mrs. Alec-Tweedie put into her book such consummate non- 
sense as the foregoing? W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Those who are interested in “close-ups” of the men, women 
and children who make the “movies” will enjoy Rob Wag- 
ner’s entertaining book entitled “Film Folk” (Century, $2.00.) 
He takes his readers to Los Angeles and shows them how the 
“film favorite,” the “movie queen,” the camera man, the di- 
rector, the “extra man,” the “extra girl,” the publicity man 
and the scenario writer all unite their forces to produce the 
modern moving-picture play, traces the devélopment of the in- 
dustry from its crude beginnings up to its present-day perfec- 
tion and holds out hopes of the film eventually becoming an 
artistic success, now that men of taste are interested in the en- 
terprise. 


Neither “ The Real Front” (Harper, $1.50), by Arthur Hunt 
Chute, or “Over There with the Australians” (Scribner, 
$1.50), by Captain Hugh Knyvett, is a technical history of the 
war; neither follows the ebb and flow of mighty battles; neither 
studies the grand strategy which brought about the clashes of 
arms in Flanders or the dash for Constantinople. They paint 
not the war, but the warrior. “The Real Front” is the story 
of the Canadians, “Over There” is the story of the Austral- 
ians, and both are the story of loyal, single-minded, reflecting, 
human fighting-men. Mr. Chute is a psychologist as well as a 
chronicler. His narrative of young Hallam’s ride through “the 
valley of death” is thrilling, his description of the rivalries of 
Batteries B and D is amusing, and his analysis of the soldier’s 
thoughts and emotions cannot but increase the esteem every 
American heart has for the boys in the trenches. The late 
Captain Knyvett, on the other hand, is less pretentious, but his 
pictures of scouting expeditions in No Man’s Land and his 
reflections on the heroism of his comrades show that the spirit 
of self-sacrifice is living still. 


Could all married couples practise the lessons of mutual tol- 
erance taught in the interesting story, “ Making Her His Wife” 
(Doubleday, $1.35), by Corra Harris, the divorce courts would 
have little work and the world would be a happier place to 
live in. The book is an instructive story of a wedded life, which 
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was begun under difficulties arising from different stations in 
life, but ended happily. The natural law is cleverly woven into 
the plot, and the God-inspired promise of married life, “ Until 
death do us part,” is faithfully kept. The hero, John Arms, 
while perhaps too strong in his own ideas is well drawn, and 
Olive, the heroine, is likable from the first and manifests the 
sterling qualities a good wife should have——-Amanda Ben- 
jamin Hall’s “ The Little Red House in the Hollow” (George 
W. Jacobs, Philadelphia, $1.35), which seems to be the author’s 
first novel, centers round Daphne Haggin, the fair daughter 
of a neer-do-well Irishman who goes to meeting. Bridget, the 
housekeeper, who takes care of “ Daffy” and the other orphaned 
children, never lets on that she is a Catholic. Daphne’s and 
Nancy’s love affairs are described after the conventional fash- 
ion——Louis Edwin Theiss’s “A Champion of the Foothills” 
(Doubleday), is an interesting and helpful story for boys, in 
which the industry and ambition of a youngster react upon 
his shiftless father and a companion of his own age. Exciting 
incidents of encounters with wild animals and the like, make 
the book one that most lads will find attractive. 


Father Arthur Barry O'Neill, C.S.C., whose “Clerical Col- 
loquies” and “ Priestly Practice” are so favorably known, has 
again made all priests his debtors by a new volume with an- 
other alliterative title, “ Sacerdotal Safeguards” (Notre Dame 
Univ. Press, Indiana, $1.25). In it he discourses on such ques- 
tions as the relations of the priest to social problems, the for- 
eign missions, the school, his table, vocations, housekeeper, fn- 
come, etc., and his views are always interesting and sound. 
There is a discussion on “ Rubrical Odds and Ends” and the 
Dors Club in another paper "swaps stories” and _ sayings. 
Father O’Neill’s ideals are invariably high and eminently sen- 
sible, he talks fearlessly and plainly when occasion requires, 
while on a disputed question he is sure to be moderate ,and 
open-minded. The books ends with a warm tribute to that 
great priest, Father Sorin, founder of Notre Dame University 
and the Ave Maria. 


Father Th. Mainage, a French Dominican, who has already 
written two valuable books on the psychology of conversion 
and of apostasy, has just published a collection of accounts of 
conversions among the intellectual élite of France, written 
by the converts themselves, and entitled “Les Témoins du 
Renouveau Catholique” (Paris, Beauchesne, fr. 3.00). Such 
men as Claudel, Lotte, Georges Dumesnil and Louis Bertrand 
tell how the great grace came to them and with keen analysis 
depict their own intellectual and emotional states, while Father 
Mainage sums up and draws his conclusions. The value of 
the book lies in the fact that it shows the infinite variety of 
the ways God speaks to man, and the power of the Catholic 
religion really to satisfy every type of mind and temperament. 
——Jean Thorel, another French convert, is made the special 
subject of a little book, “De !’Art 4 la Foi” (Beauchesne, fr. 
1.50), by his friend, Father A. Bessiéres, S.J., who writes his 
preface from the Chemin des Dames. Thorel was a natural- 
istic dramatist of the Zola school, but in 1910 was stricken 
with paralysis, suddenly flooded with love for the religion of 
his boyhood, and gradually won back his faith. He died hard 
at work for the spread of the Christian drama.—A third re- 
cent book from Beauchesne, is Father de Tonquédec’s splendid 
“T’Oeuvre de Paul Claudel” (fr. 2.00), which appeared in the 
Jesuit periodical, the Etudes, in 1917. It is complete in every 
detail, a sympathetic study of the leading ideas of the great 
Catholic poet, and a searching analysis of his poetic form, 
judged from the standpoint of a sane classicism. The author, 
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who is already well known for his valuable work on prag- 
matism, gives an excellent résumé of the principles and methods 
that have made Claudel stand out as one of the intellectual 
leaders of the day. 


When Brinnaria, the heroine of the “ Unwilling Vestal,” by 
Edward Lucas White (Dutton, $1.50), exclaims in one part of 
the story that she looks “like a guy,” and the Emperor 
Commodus says that he is “ rattled,” and that somebody “lam- 
basted” old Bambilio, and such ultra-modern slang is freely 
handied about, it is a little startling at first. The Romans, of 
course, had their slang, but the author of this tale of imperial 
Rome has forced the note in an attempt to be lifelike and vig- 
orous. The story of the unwilling but faithful Vestal, who, 
after her thirty years of service in the Temple marries the 
Roman to whom she had pledged her troth is interesting, and 
dramatic in movement. But Brinnaria is not altogether a con- 
vincing character. She is a “tomboy” disguised as a Vestal, 
and is never done with her pranks until she is falsely accused 
of the one crime which, if proven, doomed the guilty priestess 
Brinneria proves her innocence by carry- 
ing water in a sieve as the Vestal Tuccia of the Roman legend 
is recorded to have done. But the “miracle” is no miracle at 
all. It is to the credit of Mr. White, who has unmistakable 
gifts as a story-teller, that in a story that easily might have 
lent itself to unsavory plot and incidents, no such taint is to 
be found——“ Secret Bread” (Doran, $1.50), by F. Tenny- 
is a long-drawn-out, desultory pessimistic story, trac- 
ing the life-history of a man of Cornwall, which begins in 
sordid disgrace and ends in bitter disillusionment. The novel 
has power but is irretrievably marred by a pervading atmosphere 
and many instances of what the French call brutal frankness. 
It is unwholesome throughout and has not even the excuse of 
working out a theory. 


to be buried alive. 


san Jesse, 


The - 
up one of the poems that give Francis Carlin’s 
(Holt, $1.25) its fine Celtic quality: 


following stanzas called “The Foster Mother” make 
“My Ireland” 


Old Mother Ireland, waiting for me 

With a star in your soul and a song in your breast, 
I shall come when the calm is abroad on the sea, 

As a seeker of rest. 
And when I am bound for you, Motherly One, 

May the star and the song be the light and the sound 
That shall guide me between the green sea and the sun 

To a grave in your ground! 


Old Foster Mother who blessed me at birth, 
With the Faith and the Music still mine, as my breath, 
I shall come when the calm is abroad on the earth 
As a dreamer of Death 
And when the poor dreamer at last is at rest, 
May the Gift that he kept and Gift he would keep, 
Be a Star for his soul and a Song for his breast 
When he rises from Sleep. 


“ Ouelques Héros” (Paris: Librairie Militaire Berger- 
Levrault, 3 fr. 50), a gallant French officer, Captain Delvert, a 
hero himself, for he has been four times wounded in the war, 
writes a series of stirring tales of valor and chivalry gathered 
from the countless fields of battle where most of the daring 
deeds he records in crisp and soldierly fashion came under his 
personal observation. These brief but affecting stories came 
from the trenches, from listening posts out on No Man’s Land, 
from Verdun and the first struggles on the Somme, and from the 
glorious records of the armies of France. All teach lessons of 
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devotion to duty, of sacrifice and faith. Henriette de Vismes 
completes the picture with her “ Histoire Authentique et Tou- 
chante des Marraines et des Filleuls de Guerre” (Paris: Perrin, 
3 fr. 50), in which she places before us a few of the letters 
which passed between the women of France and their adopted 
godsons who are fighting their battles at the front. The most 
interesting of these strange epistles are those which come from 
the unlettered but brave soldiers, many of whom can scarcely 
spell, but who know how to express deep gratitude for 
the brave women who by their kindness and generosity en- 
deavor to lighten the burdens and the trials of the fighting man. 
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EDUCATION 


Catholic Schools for Rural Catholic Children 


wrt are we doing to give a Catholic education to our 
Catholic children living in the country? Separate Catholic 
schools, where our Catholic children may be thoroughly grounded 
in their faith, have, at all times, been considered a matter of 
paramount importance. We are constantly reminded of the vital 
need of Catholic education for our children. We are continually 
calling the attention of the public to the millions we are spend- 
ing and the sacrifices we are making for this sacred cause. But, 
while millions are at hand to educate the children of our cities, 
the few hundred dollars that would suffice to educate our poorer 
children in the country are lacking. In our cities splendid build- 
ings equipped with every modern comfort may everywhere be 
seen. The cost of a single one of these would partially endow 
two or three country schools for many years to come. But the 
modest little frame building, to which our poor Catholic chil- 
dren would gladly walk for miles over rough and muddy roads 
to find the priceless pearl of a Catholic education, is frequently 
not to be found. 


THE CITY AND THE pouNtTRY CHILD 


HE Catholic children of our cities have as instructors men 

and women consecrated to the service of God, by the vows 

of poverty, chastity and obedience; men and women of refine- 

ment, trained in the art of teaching; while too often, unfortu- 

nately, the only teacher available for the country lad and his 

little sister ts untrained for the work, sometimes thoroughly un- 
fit for it. 

Why is this? 
farm have no souls to save? Is it because the Catholic children 
in our rural districts are not in as much need of Catholic edu- 
cation as those living in the city? The reason advanced for 
the need of Catholic schools for city children are just as urgent, 
if not more so, for those in the country. The children of our 
cities enjoy many more spiritual advantages than the children 
of the country; the former generally live near a Catholic church, 
easily accessible all the year round, and in all kinds of weather. 
The latter seldom live near a church, and very often on account 
of the inclement weather and the impassable roads they can 
attend neither the church, nor the school. City children have 
what might be termed spiritual luxuries, in daily Mass and 
Communion, Sunday schools, public devotions, novenas and so- 
dalities, which children in the country usually do not enjoy, 
or if they do, only in a very limited way. Usually one priest in 
the country has several stations. He is in one place on one 
Sunday and in another the next. Because his people have not 
been educated in Catholic schools, he has not that intelligent lay 
help which his brother priests in the city can so easily call upon. 
On account of the poverty of his missions, much of the valuable 
time which he should consecrate to spiritual work and to his 
children is spent in providing for material needs. For these 
and similar reasons the children are deprived of countless 
spiritual and educational advantages. 


A CoNSOLING SIGN AND A WARNING 


ECENTLY an excellent article bearing on this subject ap- 

peared in America. Every priest struggling on mission work 
in the country must have been greatly consoled on reading it. At- 
tention at last is being called to one of the most important needs 
of the Church in the United States: Catholic schools for our 
Catholic children in the country. It is perhaps the beginning 
of a “drive” that will bring about for our children the ac- 
complishment of what the First, Second and Third Plenary 
Councils of Baltimore ordered done—the erection of Catholic 
schools near every Catholic Church, not only in the cities, but 
also in the rural districts, in the United States. 
In forcible and eloquent words the Fathers of the Second 
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Plenary Council of Baltimore declare that loss of faith, the cor- 
ruption of morals, the blight of indifferentism and the many 
other evils to which our Catholic youth is exposed, are due to 
the influences of non-Catholic schools. It is fifty-one years since 
that Council was held, yet thousands of our Catholic children 
living in the country have been compelled to frequent these 
schools which the Council so strongly condemned. 


THE UNHEEDED WARNING 


H OW long are we going to tolerate a system which for the 
past fifty-one years has failed to provide for our children 
those parochial schools, which, in the judgment of the First and 
Second Plenary Councils of Baltimore, are the only means of 
saving them from the most serious evils and dangers? The 
only excuse we can offer is that for the past fifty-one years we 
could not do better. Yet it seems strange that the Fathers of the 
Council should have decreed what was then an impossibility. 
Can we suppose that they would have taken the pains to point 
out the dangers and evils that threaten our youth, and suggest 
that Catholic schools .be provided to obviate these dangers and 
evils, if in their opinion these schools were then an impossibility 
and that fifty-one years thence ninety per cent of our Catholic 
children in the country would be without Catholic schools? Or 
can we suppose that the Fathers were thinking only of children 
living in the cities, where there would be greater wealth and 
more abundant means to provide for their spiritual needs? 

The Third Council of Baltimore, after pointing out in a pre- 
amble the dangers to faith and morals for our Catholic children 
frequenting non-Catholic schools, says: “Having seriously 
weighed all these things, we decree and order that within two 
years from the promulgation of this Council, near every church, 
where there is not yet a parochial school erected, one be erected 
and provisions made for its continual maintenance, except in 
cases of very grave difficulties, where the Bishop judges, a delay 
may be granted.” 

It is now thirty years since the promulgation of this decree; 
that is fifteen times the number of years assigned as the limit 
within which a parochial school should be built near every church 
in the United States. What has been done during these thirty 
years to carry out the provisions of this decree? 


RESULTS IN COUNTRY PARISHES 


hg the cities, generally, as will appear from a study of the 
“Catholic Directory,” its provisions have been gradually 
carried out. There may be exceptions, but, generally speaking, 
schools have been built and will be erected as needed; but in the 
country, as also will appear from a study of the “Catholic Di- 
rectory,” l#ttle has been done to provide Catholic education for 
our children. Just how many Catholic children there are in 
the country districts who are deprived of a Catholic education 
we cannot say. If we can believe the statistics referred to in 
Father Kirby’s excellent article, there are over 500,000. Assum- 
ing this to be true, it would mean, according to the figures given 
in the “Catholic Directory,” (1917) that approximately 745,882 
Catholic children in our rural districts are deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of getting a Catholic education. There are, according to 
the “ Directory,” 1,537,644 children in the parochial schools. If 
we suppose this to be two-thirds of the number of children that 
should normally be enrolled in these schools, the total number 
would be 2,237,646, one-third of which is 745,882. It seems in- 
credible that there should be 745,882 Catholic children deprived 
of a Catholic education. But if we consider the number of 
rural churches with no schools attached to them, the estimate 
of the statisticians cannot be much out of the way. According 
to the “Catholic Directory” (1917) there are in the United 
States 10,190 churches with resident priests and only 5,687 
parochial schools; that is, only a little over fifty-five per cent of 
the churches with resident priests have parochial schools. If 
you examine the “Catholic Directory” you will find that the 
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majority of churches outside of the cities and large towns with 
resident priests have no schools. There are, moreover, 5,330 
missions with churches, making the total number of churches 
15,520 and the total number of churches without schools 9,883, 
thus lowering the number of churches with schools to thirty- 
seven per cent. It is evident that very few of those 5,330 mission 
churches without resident priests have schools attached to them, 
and they are, as is evident, mostly rural. 

If you allow an average of 100 children for each of the 9,883 
churches without schools, the total number of children of school- 
less churches would be 988,300—almost 1,000,000 Catholic chil- 
dren without Catholic schools. There are many country missions 
with less than 100, some less than fifty children, but there are 
many again with numbers ranging up to four and five hundred, 
and even more. Close to my parish there is a group of missions, 
attended by two priests, with over 600 children; other adjoining 
missions have even more. Suppose you allow fifty children for 
each of the schoolless churches, you will have a total of 494,150, 
or nearly 500,000; suppose even you allow an average of fiity 
children for 5,330 mission churches, which are mostly rural, you 
will have 267,500. 

A PAINFUL FAct 

Rare we cannot definitely say how many of the 9,833 

schoolless churches are rural, yet this much is certain, that, 
although there are some rural churches with schools, as a class 
rural missions have’no schools; though we cannot say how many 
children are, by their rural environment, deprived of Catholic 
education, yet this much is certain, that the number is shockingly 
large and most probably over 500,000; that year by year, for the 
past fifty years and more, thousands of our rural Catholic chil- 
dren have been passing from boyhood and girlhood to manhood 
and womanhood without the Catholic education and training so 
necessary for the preservation of their faith and morals. 

If even in the near future, or for that matter in the distant 
future, there was a well-grounded hope that these schools were 
forthcoming we might patiently live in hope, but the future offers 
us no hope; the future is as dark and hopeless as has been the 
past. Unless there is a radical change, unless the present system, 
which leaves provision for these schools dependent upon the 
unaided efforts of the poor country priest, is dropped and some 
more efficient system is substituted in its stead, the present situa- 
tion will remain as it is indefinitely, and the next fifty years will 
be as the past fifty; the majority of our rural churches will be 
without schools, and thousands upon thousands of our rural 
Catholic children will be deprived of their inalienable birthright— 


a Catholic education. 
A. 3. Emerick, S. J. 


ECONOMICS 


National Finance and Surplus Wealth 
HE first two pillars of the British Labor program were dis- 
cussed in the preceding article. The two remaining pillars 
call for careful discrimination. The first of these is described as 
“The Revolution in National Finance.” Herein the British Labor 
party stands for: 

Such a system of taxation as will yield all the necessary 
revenue to the Government without encroaching on the 
prescribed national standard of life of any family what- 
soever, without hampering production or disorganizing any 
useful personal effort, and with the nearest possible approxi- 
mation to equality of sacrifice. 

Tariffs are repudiated, direct taxation of all incomes above the 
national minimum, and excess profits are to meet current fiscal 
needs, whereas the gigantic war debt is to be canceled in a com- 
paratively short time through graduated direct levies on fortunes, 
large and small, both during life and at death. Taxation of in- 
heritances should leave only “a quite moderate amount by way 


of family provision.” 
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THE QUESTION OF TAXATION 


HE principle that taxes should be so levied as to make the 
“nearest possible approximation to equality of sacrifice” 
is but another version of the principle taught by Catholic moral- 
ists for centuries, that men should be taxed in “ proportion to 
their ability to pay,” based on their current incomes. I have 
previously outlined for AMERICA the economic and moral aspects 
of war finance, in which I developed the justice and expediency 
of financing a large part of the war’s costs by income and excess 
profits taxation. I believe that this phase in the revolution of 
national finance can be endorsed. Whether we favor free trade 
or no is a matter of economic orthodoxy. The justice of inheri- 
tance taxes is a matter of degree, whereas taxation of private 
fortunes, not current income, accumulated with the implicit 
sanction of society, would approximate confiscation of private 
property and hence be morally unjustifiable, at least, so it seems 
to me. In general, however, the system of taxation outlined 
above, with the exception noted, would constitute a far more 
equitable system than formerly prevailed. Income, profits and 
inheritance taxation should hereafter definitely provide the vast 
majority of funds needed for fiscal purposes. 


SurpLus WEAL®@H FOR CoMMON Goop 


N proposing the fourth pillar, “The Surplus Wealth for the 
Common Good,” British Labor aims to place misappropriated 
wealth, formerly going to private individuals, and accruing from 
the “riches of our mines, the rental value of lands superior to 
the margin of cultivation, the extra profits of fortunate cap- 
italists,” in the national treasury to provide for sick and infirm 
funds, social insurance, public improvements, parks and _ play- 
grounds, etc. This program, indeed, already finds British Labor 
in Utopia. In the first place, there is absolutely no guarantee of 
a resultant surplus to be credited to the common good under 
the government-ownership plans proposed under their second 
pillar; secondly, confiscation of income from land above labor 
and interest on improvements would approximate the single tax, 
there being numerous arguments against such a procedure; and 
thirdly, the State in all probability will be so enamored of the 
public good that it will completely forget the private and indi- 
vidual rights it was fundamentally ordained to guarantee. 
Notwithstanding, the British Labor party has sensed the dis- 
tinction between economic and political democracy, and has pre- 
sented a creditable program to secure the equitable participation 
of every one in the fruits of production, according to his contri- 
bution. The Russian Bolsheviki were loud in their idealistic 
proclamations, but did not deem them worth fighting for. At 
present they are professedly erecting their Utopian regime under 
the military heel of Germany—a contradiction in terms. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MEDIATION COMMISSION 


HAVE said little of the recommendations of President Wil- 

son’s Mediation Commission, although these are of the ex- 
tremest significance. Representative government is, indeed, ac- 
corded in our democracy, yet industrial unrest is widespread. 
The agitations of the I. W. W., strikes and strike hearings, the 
Bolshevist sentiment, universal complaint against profiteering, 
and the disalignment of wages and cost of living increases, all 
serve to call attention to the fact that America has not achieved 
economic democracy in the same fulness it enjoys political democ- 
racy. In reporting its recommendations, the Mediation Commis- 
sion has emphasized the utmost.importance of eliminating profi- 
teering during the war as an indispensable prerequisite to the 
best morale of industry; pointed to the lack of knowledge and 
cooperation between employer and employee which comes from 
personal contact only and which is wholly precluded under our 
present corporate fabric of industry, and finally, cautions that 
“uncorrected evils are the greatest provocative to extremist 
propaganda, and their correction in itself would be the best 
counter propaganda.” 
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The serious application of the “ National Minimum” would 
largely meet the third evil mentioned, whereas cooperative owner- 
ship and direction of industry and a drastic revision of our tax 
laws with emphasis upon income and profits taxes would largely 
remedy the first and second shortcomings. A more general recog- 
nition of the principle of collective bargaining is imperative. 
Emphasis must be placed upon the further and wider extension 
of private property, whether in land or capital, so that the vast 
majority of the workers may receive income other than that 
gajned as the result of their toil. Withal, as Dr. Ryan suggests, 
“no conceivable method of distributing the present national 
product would providé every family with the means of support- 
ing an automobile.” Without question, as our natural resources 
decrease, we, as Europeans have done before us, will have no 
other alternative but to reduce the number of our economic 
wants. 

Finally, let no one minimize the seriousness of distributive 
“injustice.” A refusal on our part to consider these social prob- 
lems will be met by even more dangerous agitations later on. 
Uncorrected evils accumulate progressively, supporting such dan- 
gerous states of mind as syndicalism and Bolshevism, which 
would not alone occasion the loss of whatever industrial democ- 
racy we already possess, but at this time would even render us 
helpless before the greatest menace to our political freedom. It 
is high time that we make America safe for economic democracy 
and the world safe for political democracy. 

Joun J. WAGNER. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 

A Student Thrift-Stamp 

Campaign 
O more wise and generous thrift-stamp campaign has come 
to our notice than that described in the Loyola Prep of 
St. Ignatius College, Chicago. Fully to carry out the idea of 
thrift in which the campaign centers, the money gathered is 
to be the result of personal acts of self-sacrifice. The stamps 
are then turned into a common fund where the growing amount 
will constantly stimulate the zeal of the students. The interest 
accruing from the capital thus Gollected will be devoted to the 
foreign missions, where it can be productive of the greatest 
good for souls while at the same time promoting at home a 
true apostolic spirit. The principal itself, at the end of the 
five years, willl be applied to the foundation of scholarships at 
St. Ignatius. The final aim is to collect sufficient money to 
enable each year five deserving boys to obtain a Catholic higher 
education. “Thus,” says the youthful reporter, “in supporting 
this campaign, we are engaged in a great work. At one stroke 


we are helping our ie our religion and our school.” 


Appealing Against the 
New Zone System 


sang Christian Herald issues an earnest appeal to its readers, 
asking them to perform a real service to their country at 
the cost of just three cents to themselves. It calls attention to 
the new postage law which threatens to divide the country into 
sections separated by dollars and cents and explains that there 
is no question of a war tax but of a permanent legislation which 
would make the man in the East alien in thought and interest 
from the man in the West. 

The magazines that come to your home every week or 
month are facing a very unpleasant necessity through the 
actioh of Congress at the last session. The necessity is this: 
Either they must stop coming to your home or they must 
cost more postage for every copy. Moreover, and here is the 
unjust feature of the law, they must cost more in proportion 
as you live farther from the place of publication. The post- 
age increases run from 50 to 900 per cent. As most maga- 
zines are published in New York, this means that all who live 
in the Middle West or the Far West or the South are penal- 
ized by Congress under this law. - 
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If you believe it is unfair to lay a penalty upon people 
because they live at a distance from New York, why not 
assert that belief where it will do good? If you believe in 
the right of every citizen to have his mail delivered at the 
same rate, why not say so in a way that will be effective? If 
you believe that no section should be discriminated against 
in the cost of their reading matter, why not use your influ- 
ence! : 

Write to your Congressman and one or both Senators. Do 
this now for your own sake and for the sake of keeping the 
national periodicals really national and keeping the nation 
solidified. Your postmaster will give you the names of your 
Congressman and Senators. Simply write to them that you 
believe the zone system of second-class postage to be wrong 
in principle, that it will be unjust in practice, and that Con- 
gress ought to reconsider the matter. We urge you to do it 
without delay. 


The new zone system for mailing magazines is already a law 
and will go into effect July 1, if not repealed. It all came about, 
says the Christian Herald, “ because a small group of politicians 
threatened to delay the passage of the entire War Revenue bill 
unless the section referring to an increase in second-class postage 
was retained. 


Catholic Chaplains 
Under Fire 

HE staff correspondent of the International News Service 

singles out our American Catholic chaplains for special dis- 

tinction. Their bravery and self-sacrifice, he says, formed “a big 
feature in the battle of Seicheprey.” He then offers the fol- 
lowing details: 

The Rev. William J. Farrell, thirty-nine years old, of West 
Newton, Mass., administered the last-rites to dying soldiers 
during the height of the artillery duel and saved several 
wounded, dragging them out of the danger zone. Moreover, 
he carried ammunition for several barrages. Four men had 
been _ killed and several wounded at one American battery, 
so Chaplain Farrell personally kept the gun firing until he 
himself was wounded in the arm by shrapnel. Though ex- 
hausted from hours of excitement and strenuous work, 
Father Farrell carried Private Myron Dickman, nineteen, an 
artilleryman of Bridgeport, Conn., on his back to the dressing 
station. 

_He was cited officially for bravery and offered a commis- 
sion by the commanding officer, who said: “You are too 
good a fighter to be in the clergy. Let some one else do the 
sky-pilot work.” Our men call Chaplain Farrell “ The Fight- 
ing Parson.” 

The Rev. Osiah J. Boucher, of New Bedford, Mass., is 
the first American chaplain to receive the French War Cross. 
In the recent fighting he attended the wounded under fire in 
No Man’s Land. Chaplain de Valles, also of New Bedford, 
assigned by the Knights of Columbus, has been mentioned 
by the commanding officers for “ conspicuous bravery under 
fire in the last few weeks’ fighting.” The Rev. M. J. O’Con- 
nor, of Roxford, Mass., suffered a slight attack of chlorine 
gas Saturday, but this did not interfere with his duties. 

The Knights of Columbus have rendered an invaluable serv- 
ice to our soldiers in promptly sending their first chaplains at 
the time when they were most urgently needed. Our priests at 
the front will add a new page to the glorious record of the 
Catholic Church in America, and at the same time they will 
teach some commanding officers that though Catholic chaplains 
can fight as well as the best soldiers, yet their first work is 
to serve the dying and console the suffering. 


War-Savings 

Societies 

HE latest agencies devised to aid the Government in the 
speedy prosecution of the war are the War Savings So- 
cieties. Members of these companies pledge themselves to avoid 
competition with the Government in the vital matter of labor, 
materials and transportation, by buying only what is needed, 
and at the time it is needed. They agree furthermore to invest 
weekly or monthly a specified amount of their savings in war- 
savings stamps. Companies of savers may be formed in fac- 
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tories, offices, colleges, churches or any other organizations, 
as well as in private homes. Volunteers who wish to assist in 
establishing such groups are invited to correspond with the 
War-Savings Bureau, 51 Chambers street, New York City. 
They will there be referred to the headquarters of their re- 
spective States. The secretaries of the societies thus. formed 
see to it that members are provided with the necessary stamps, 
and that the promises are regularly fulfilled. They can them- 
selves be made sales agents on application to the War-Savings 
Bureau. Their reports of the total savings and the number 
of members are sent in weekly or monthly to the central 
bureau. Regular or occasional meetings may be held by the 
war-savings societies and interesting programs prepared. The 
main fact insisted upon is that any dime spent unnecessarily 
may handicap the Government in the prosecution of the war 
by the work it causes to be done in factory, mine or on the 
farm; by the raw material consumed and the space occupied 
in freight-car or ship that might else be utilized for Govern- 
ment purposes. The money thus saved is lent to provide cloth- 
ing, ammunition and food for the men starred upon our service 
flags. The last but not the least effective motive to stimulate 
interest is that for every $4.00 and a few cents now invested 
in savings stamps there will be a solid return of $5.00 in Janu- 
ary, 1923. 
Chaplains’ Office at 
Headquarters 
HE publicity service of the Federal Churches of Christ in 
America brings an important item of news. It announces 
that General Pershing has appointed Bishop Charles Henry 
3rent, of the Protestant’ Episcopal Church, as Senior Head- 
quarters Chaplain. The entire chaplain forces in France will be 
under the control of Chaplains’ Office at General Headquarters, 
through which it will be represented to the Commanding General 
and his staff. This office will consist of three chaplains, appointed 
by the Commanding General, to be known as Headquarters Chap- 
lains. One of these is to be designated as Senior Chaplain, and 
this position has been assigned to Bishop Brent, with the rank 
of Major. He has two aides, one a Catholic, the other a Protes- 
tant. Their duty is to keep in touch with every sector occupied 
by the American forces, provide for ministrations wherever 
needed, and exercise a general oversight over the commissioned 
chaplains. Bishop Brent was connected with the Philippine 
Islands, was prominent in the anti-opium campaign, and for sev- 
eral years, served on the editorial staff of the Churchman. The 
Bishop must have brought the persuasive powers of his 
well-known diplomacy into play to secure the directorship of all 
the chaplains: certainly the number of Episcopalians in the serv- 
ice does not warrant leadership of chaplains on the part of a 
member of the sect. 


Two Catholic War 
Correspondents 
HE London Universe recently called attention to the fact 
that Philip Gibbs and Hilaire Belloc, the two “ free-lance 
journalists in England, who have during the war won a su- 
preme position as military writers,’ are both Catholics. Mr. 
Belloc’s contributions to Land and Water have greatly multi- 
plied that journal’s readers and his luminous books on the 
war have made the mysteries of strategy intelligible to the 
general reader. Mr. Gibbs, who has twenty books to his credit, 
was a war correspondent with the Bulgarian army in 1912, and 
since the present conflict began he has been continually sending 
graphic war news from France. As the Universe well ob- 
serves: 
No one else has provided the British public with the same 
constant flow of illuminating despatches, telling how the 
troops fared from day to day and in what conditions they 


were living. The mind which remains still fresh and un- 
exhausted after three years spent in continual observation 
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of the war, which finds all the zest of a good story in the 
little happenings day after day, is not less than genius. His 
dispatches on the Cambrai battles were masterpieces of war 
correspondence. He has enabled us at home to realize, as 
no one else could, all the sufferings, and the excitements, 
and the passing gleams of joy that make up the life of those 
whom they love who are living under the shadow of death 
in France. 
Mr. Gibbs’s vivid descriptions of the German drive that be- 
gan in March are especially noteworthy and have been eagerly 


read by millions of Americans. 


The German Language and 
the German People 


Sees following communication from United States Commis- 
sioner of Education P. P. Claxton clearly defines his attitude 
towards the teaching of German in our schools: 


I do not think our present relations with the German 
empire should affect in any way the policy of the schools 
in the United States in regard to teaching the German 
language. 

The United States is now at war with the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Germany and not with the German language or 
literature. The President has tried to make it plain to all 
the people that we are not at war with the people of Ger- 
many as a people, and that we have in our hearts no hatred 
or bitterness toward them. When the war is over we expect 
to be friends again and our commercial and political rela- 
tions will be re-established. Indeed, we shall probably have 
much more intercourse with the German people then than 
ever before, as we shall have with most of the nations of the 
world. The great German republic may become one of the 
leading nations for the preservation of the peace of the 
world. For practical, industrial and commercial purposes ° 
we shall need a knowledge of the German language more 
than we have needed it in the past. We should remember 
also that there are many millions of German speaking peo- 
ple outside of Germany, and the number of such persons 
will probably increase rapidly after the war regardless of 
the way in which the war may end. Some years ago we 
were at war with Spain. And more recently we were almost 
at war with Mexico, whose people speak the Spanish lan- 
guage. The need of a knowledge of the Spanish language 
for commercial and industrial uses has been greatly in- 
creased. 

The culture value of the German language and literature 
and the writings of Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and a host of 
other poets and of novelists, historians and essayists remain 
the same as they were before the war, and it is too great 
for us to lose out of our life, national and individual. The 
value of the scientific and technical writings of the German 
people will no doubt continue to increase. To rob ourselves 
of the ability to profit by them would be very foolish. The 
kinship between the English and the German languages is 
the same as it was before the war, and the value of a knowl- 
edge of the history and philology of the German language 
for an understanding of English remains the same. 

Last of all, we cannot as a people afford to put ourselves 
in the attitude of regarding as evil everything about any 
people with whom we may happen to be at war. We cannot 
afford to assume this attitude toward the German people 
simply because they happen now to be under the control of 
an autocratic militaristic government with purposes and 
aims that have brought us into conflict with it. The fewer 
hatreds and antagonisms that get themselves embodied in 
institutions and policies the better it will be for us when the 
days of peace return. We can easily see how this has been 
true of our times of war with England, Mexico and Spain, 
and among ourselves. 

I sincerely hope that school officers and teachers every- 
where will take the broad and sane view of this subject. 
To do so can, I believe, in no way be interpreted as a lack 
of loyalty to the United States, nor can failure to do so in 
any way strengthen our position in the war or enable us 
to bring it to a successful end more quickly. 


It is incumbent upon Catholics, above all others, to assume 
the attitude of Christian charity demanded by the nation’s Chief 
Executive and to banish from their hearts all sentiments of 
bitterness and hatred. This, however, is perfectly consistent 
with condemnation of German atrocities and a burning desire 
for a complete and final American victory. 







































































